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John Ferrall says they have to be like 
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by Leo H. Young 
The President of the San Diego 
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what lip reading has done to make his 
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a contribution by Jane B. 
Walker 
Jane B. Walker’s wide knowledge of 
the history of art enables her to com- 
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unusual content. This exercise on the 
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Kernels, compiled by A. H. Da- 
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Let Us Not Confuse Them 


A Goal and a Method of Reaching It 


HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf wa 

established more than forty-eight years ago, but its purposes are still some 

times misunderstood, even by its friends. An instance of this occurred re 
cently, when an article, published in a school paper and copied by other schoo 
papers, spoke of “the oral, or ‘pure’ oral method of teaching the deaf” as “the 
original fundamental objective of the Association.’ 

It is quite likely that many persons, new to the profession or not fully informe 
about the Association, share this mistaken impression. For their benefit, let w 
restate our objects by a series of quotations. | 

From the Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention of American Instructors 4 
the Deaf, 1886, a resolution, offered by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and passed unani- 
mously: 





“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in 
every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the 











ee * And \ 
From the Proceedings of the Twelfth Convention of American Instructors of humor 
the Deaf, 1890, a report, presented by Mr. Z. F. Westervelt: y attenti 
“This afternoon there was perfected the organization of a society... . Pliny 
It is not a pure oral society; its purpose is to include everyone who desires \ take a 
to promote the teaching of speech to the deaf, and it hopes, on this ground. ' conclu 
ultimately to take into its number all teachers of the deaf and all persons oo ton 
who can be interested in deaf-mute education. . . . It is not the purpose of 
the Association to attempt to induce the schools of the country to become i * — 
distinctively articulation schools. or in any way to change their character, } birth, 
but as all have expressed their conviction that it is their duty to teach every ' miracl 
child speech, it is the aim of the association to provide the necessary facil- child. 
ities for the accomplishment of this purpose. pom 
From the Constitution of the American Association to Promote the Teaching os. 
: ®) dren 
of Speech to the Deaf, adopted February 16, 1891: rer 
“The objects of the Association shall be: I. To aid schools for the deaf Th 
in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading . . . to the end that no Ping 
deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow up ‘deaf and dumb’ or child 
‘mute’ without earnest and persistent efforts having been made to teach him | which 
to speak and to read the lips... .” | teache 
From a letter written by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, May 22, 1912: not a 
“The Association takes no part in the contest going on between the lin res 
different methods of instructing the deaf. It is not an opponent of the phy 
sign language, it is not an advocate of the pure oral method, its aim is to rey 
stock clearly to that neutral ground ‘the teaching of speech to the deaf’. . weet 
We have on our Board of Directors and in our general membership rep- | bubbl 
resentatives of all the different methods of instructing the deaf, who all unite | ing cl 
in the desire to teach speech to the deaf, but who do not all believe in | assum 
teaching by speech exclusively. . We are willing to help sign schools | kt 
teach speech to their pupils as well as oral schools.” — 
From the Proceedings of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of| ba | 
Speech to the Deaf, 1938, portion of an address by Dr. E. A. Gruver, President: | °f hu 
“The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the well-a 
Deaf ... is just what its name implies. It is not a policy-creating body, child 
nor is it a method of instruction. Its function is to promote speech teach- deafni 
ing to the deaf and to encourage enterprises which lead directly to this teache 
end—teacher training, summer schools, conventions, publications, and ealtiy 
kindred activities. It is meeting in Detroit this week with this object clearly ead | 


in mind and to show by example, precept. and demonstration that speech 
for the deaf is practical, useful and a God-given right.” 
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<“s Humor in the Speech-Reading Period 
formed) By Dorotuy M. Morris 
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AN is disposed to agree with that 
anonymous writer who said: 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


And writers of all ages have considered 
humor important enough to engage their 
attention. It was sufficiently arresting to 
Pliny the Elder to induce him to under- 
_ take an investigation of the subject. His 
“To laugh, if but for 


granted 


conclusion was that 
an instant only, has never been 
to man before the fortieth day from his 
birth, and then it is looked upon as a 
miracle of precocity.” In every healthy 
child, the appetite for fun is present from 
early childhood. Nor are our deaf chil- 
dren lacking in this respect—that is, in 
the inherent capacity for fun. 

The failure of the congenitally deaf 
child to see a joke—that heavy blankness 
which is often so disheartening to his 
| teachers—is an acknowledged fact, but 
not a fact before which they must bow 
in resignation at their sheer inability to 
meet the situation. It may be questioned 
whether a deaf child 
bubbling, spontaneous humor of a hear- 
ing child; but it is not unreasonable to 
/ assume that he can approach that state. 

It is inconceivable that a teacher of 
'the deaf can get along without a sense 
of humor, if he or she is to remain a 
well-adjusted individual. Why should 

child be asked to bear the burden of his 
deafness without at least an effort on the 
teacher’s part to lessen the load by a 
cultivation of his sense of humor? This 
need not detract from the serious business 


can ever attain the 


of learning, but should rather promote it. 
“Humor is 
gravity of 


That ancient sage who said, 
test of gravity and 


has expressed a truism which 


the only 
humor,” 
we can not fail to accept. 

Wise parents and teachers recognize this 
instinct for humor, and perceive the ne- 
cessity for fuller and 
sweeter development by feeding it on what 
wholesome and nourishing. So 


nursing it to a 


is sound, 


is the fun-loving instinct made to con- 
tribute to character and individuality, and 


to become an important part of the 


equipment of childhood and youth. I be- 
lieve it to be one of the privileges of a 


teacher of the deaf—and a special pre- 
rogative of the speech reading teacher 
do this for the deaf child. 

When struggling to develop this sense 
of humor in some slow child, I have often 
felt that Sydney Smith should have sub- 
stituted the “deaf” for “Scotch” 
when he said, “It requires a surgical 
operation to get a joke well into a Scotch 





word 


understanding.” But when light finally 
does break through, or when one of the 


slow ones brings in a joke with a very 
simple but good point and shows his real 
I feel repaid, and 
“And _ gentle 


understanding of it, 
ready to say with Pope, 
Dulness ever loves a joke.” 

The experienced teacher of speech read- 
ing will find an infinite of ways 
of introducing humor into her class peri- 
od. Aside from carefully planned mate- 
rial, she will be quick to seize every op- 
portunity to show up the funny side of 
it comes first or second-hand to 
The experienced 


variety 


life as 


her classroom. less 
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teacher, to whom ways of introducing 
humor not occur so readily, may 
She 


even, from her later experience, be will- 


may 


welcome a few suggestions. may 
ing to share future discoveries along this 
line with the writer who, in turn, promises 


to be exceedingly grateful. 
Fun in Classic Literature 


To begin with, there are many ex- 
amples of fun to be found in classic liter- 
ature. Some of the wisest men have never 
quite let go of the laughter of their child- 
hood and can always drop back into a 
frolic mood. Of these, the Rev. Charles 
the that to 
mind, for he was the Lewis Carroll who 
created “Alice in Wonderland.” It was 
said that Queen Victoria was so charmed 
upon reading about Alice that she wrote 
Carroll to the effect that she would not 
be averse to receiving a copy of his next 
book. She was unquestionably surprised, 
and perhaps not a little chagrined, to re- 
ceive a rather dry volume entitled “An 
Elementary Treatise on Determinants.” 
The rest of his mind, outside of the part 
that created “Alice.” was devoted to a 
career as writer, teacher, and lecturer in 
higher mathematics. How few people 
know that fact, and how many count them- 
selves friends of his “Alice”! Perhaps his- 
tory will prove his greatest contribution 
to have been this delightful collection of 
nonsense. 


L. Dodgson is first comes 


There are those who do not care for 
Alice; it is hard for me to understand 
their lack of appreciation. Perhaps, like 
some of our deaf children, they just need 
to have their imaginations stimulated— 
to learn to see the funny side of things. 

Is it not the privilege and duty of a 
teacher of speech reading to introduce her 
pupils to some of these classic examples 
of fun? There are plenty of them within 
the reach of their comprehension—if that 
comprehension is helped out a bit. Is it 
not just as much a background of litera- 
ture as some other selections included in 
the English Course? I will mention only 
a few of these that are accessible to all. 
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Mark Twain’s “New England Weather’ 
is enjoyed even by New Englanders. Th 
pranks of Till Eulenspiegel are world re 
nowned, It is good to follow a series 9 
funny events such as this and many such 
examples can be found in the folk lor 
of different countries. The “Peterkin Pa. 
pers” are not subtle, but they have de 
lighted more than one generation of read. 
ers with the unpredictable doings of one 
of the stupidest families that ever lived 
It is fun for the pupils to see whether o 
not they can solve the family problem 
before The Lady from Philadelphia gets 4 
chance to do so. And there is a good) 
lesson involved if one finds oneself quali’ 
fying for membership in the Peterkin 
family. Some fairy tales have delightfully 
humorous touches that our deaf children 
cannot afford to miss. I strongly recom 
mend Rose Fyleman’s “Forty Good Morn 
ing Tales” and “Forty Good Night Tales.) 


. 


It would be too bad to have our children 
miss “The Inquisitive Little Girl” or “The 
Boy Who Wouldn’t Get Up.” There ar’ 
Kipling’s “Just So Stories,” and countles' 
others. 





oe 


Many humorous poems have won the 
approval of more than one generation of 
children. Horses are somewhat rare now! 
adays, to be sure, but is that any reason) 
why present-day children should miss 
“The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay?” Andj 
if childhood cannot appreciate all the 
work of Edward Lear, at least it ought 
not to miss “The Owl and the Pussy-Cat.’ 
There are good limericks too, such as 

“There was a young lady whose chin 
Resembled the point of a pin; 
So she had it made sharp, 


And purchased a harp, 
And played several tunes with her chin.” 


Types of Funny Stories 


As to funny stories, they are legion, 
and yet they do resolve themselves into 
certain groups. It seems to me quite im 
portant for children to be aware of types 
of jokes; hearing people recognize them, 
and we are trying to fit our children for 
their places in the hearing world. 

Take “Tall Stories” for instance—they 
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are great fun. But are they lies? There 
must be some acquaintance with this type 
of story before deaf children will laugh 
spontaneously when you tell, for instance, 
how a man trapped a bothersome rat by 
putting cheese under a thermometer. The 
mercury fell so low during the night that 
it pinned the rat to the floor. I have a 
wonderful story about “The Biggest Bull 
Snake in the World,” and a whole string 
of them about “The Big Men of Ashland” 
as told me by a friend. Baron Miinch- 
ausen can be used in moderation. “Down 
East,” by Joseph Pendleton, has some 
wonderful yarns. Did you ever see the 
cartoon of George Washington’s fish 
story? He is holding his forefingers 
about four inches apart as he tells of 
the fish which got away. My children 
laughed heartily when I showed them this, 
but they wouldn’t have done so if they 
had not previously made the acquaintance 
of that genus, the fish story, together with 
the history teacher’s contribution as to 
George’s veracity. 


Jokes on Famous Persons 


There are the jokes on well-known peo- 
ple; everyone is more or less interested 
in famous folk. It is tell the 
children in this connection the story of 
the man who offered an editor a joke on, 
let us say, Roosevelt, and was in turn 
offered three dollars for it. The offer was 
scornfully rejected as being too low, with 
the information that the same editor had 
purchased the identical joke four years 
before about Hoover and paid four dol- 
lars for it. It will make for less 


well to 


not 


| interest in these anecdotes of the great if 
'the children learn to take them with a 


Many ex- 
amples of this sort of story may be found 
in back numbers of the Reader’s Digest, 
together with examples of repartee. 
There are jokes about children, based 
upon their lack of understanding. It is 
well for children to see themselves as 
others see them—to laugh at their own 
mistakes—even as we need to learn to 
laugh at ours. Such a story is that of a 


spelling class in which occurred the word 
b-i-p-e-d, defined as anything that goes on 
two feet. A small boy, being asked to 
give an example of the same, quite natu- 
rally said, “A pair of shoes is an example 
of a biped.” Some of the children who 
enjoyed this joke will remember the 
meaning of that word through its connec- 
tion with the story. 

Children are not different from grown- 
ups in their enjoyment of stories of absent- 
mindedness. It is well to be sure they 
first get the difference between absent- 
mindedness and stupidity, especially if 
their teacher, as in the present instance, 
belongs to the absent-minded group. The 
stories which are hailed with most delight 
in her class are those she tells on herself 
—and truly it is funny to close one’s eyes 
in preparation for leading the Lord’s 
Prayer only to be caught giving quick 
combinations in Arithmetic! 

I believe the jokes which show that 
hearing people do not always hear aright 
are most valuable. It can not but com- 
fort a deaf person to recognize that his 
hearing brothers are subject to the same 
sort of errors in hearing which he him- 
self makes in speech reading. The type 
of thing to which I refer is like that re- 
port given by a small boy who said that 
the equator is a menagerie lion which 
runs around the earth. That was his in- 
terpretation of what he heard his teacher 
say, but what did she really say? An- 
other illustration is that of the child who 
was asked to use the word “sphere” after 
the teacher had presumably taught it. His 
sentence was, “My sister had a sphere 


cold.” 
The Nationality Jokes 


There are jokes on the different peoples 
—the English, the Scotch, etc. Some of 
their traits, although exaggerated in story, 
are a matter of common knowledge and 
why should not deaf children acquire that 
knowledge as well as hearing children? 
How otherwise would they see anything 
at all humorous in a Scotchman’s bring- 
ing his brother when asked to contribute 








~~ 
~~ 


something to a party—or his offering to 
tell his little son a ghost story on a very 
warm night when the child begged for 
One of the jokes Miss Yale 
enjoyed telling was of a well-known edu- 
cator, a Scottish friend of hers, who made 
a visit to his native heath where he had 
spent but little time in the years since he 
left it. He told Miss Yale he was really 
impressed, as an outside observer, by the 
niggardliness of his native countrymen. 


ice-cream ? 


The special occasion that brought home 
this fact was when he bought cigarettes 
at a tobacconist’s and, upon asking for 
some matches, found he would be charged 
two cents for them. Having lived so long 
in America where matches are handed out 
with cigarettes as a matter of course, he 
felt reluctant to pay even this small sum, 
so he went back to his hotel room where 
he had plenty of them—a 
twenty minute walk. 


matter of a 


The Art of Repartee 


There is the delightful art of repartee, 
the gift of saying at the right moment 
what most people do not think of until 
the next day, a cultivated appreciation 
for the turn of a word. For instance, the 
story about Richard Olney, who, as Secre- 
tary of State, made a fetish of insisting 
that an applicant for diplomatic service 
be able to speak the language of the 
country to which he wished to be ap- 
pointed. In interviewing one such appli- 
cant, hoping to find an excuse for not 
appointing him, Olney made the usual re- 
mark, “Of course you can speak Chinese,” 
and the applicant replied, “If you will 
ask me a question in that language, I 
shall be very happy to answer it.” 

Best of all, from the language stand- 
point, are those jokes involving a play 
upon words. Their number is legion but 
they are excellent material for the speech 
reading period. It is so much fun to see 
if one can get the turn of a phrase, and 
its meaning is remembered longer he- 
cause it occurred in a pleasurable situa- 
tion. These jokes are just like riddles at 
times, and every child likes a riddle if he 
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knows there is a possibility of his solving 
it. It is a nice way of introducing thé 
colloquial and slang usages that are such 
a part of the common language worl 
and are not unpleasant if used in thei 
form and in moderation. Thex 

provide excellent material — fo 
speech reading practice in choosing th 
right word to fit the context—for read! 
justing preconceived ideas and quickly 
fitting them to altered situations. It keep 
the speech reader on his toes, as it were 
May I give a few examples here? 


best 


jokes 


Mary: 
to-day.” 

FatHER: “Did he have a bill?” 

Mary: “No, just an ordinary nose.” 


“A strange man called to see you 


Riddle: 


when I went down town 


I locked all the doors and window 
then found I had los 





the key. How did I get in? Answer: I ra 
around and around until I was all in. 


“What are those holes for?” 
“They are knot holes.” 
“If they are not holes, what 


are they?” 


Tommy was in the pantry (a place no longer 
to be found in the houses of some of ow 
children). 

Moruer: “What are you doing?” 

Tommy: “Just putting a few things away.” 


A clerk offered to help a woman who had 
been looking around a pet store for some time, 
and received the reply that she was looking for 
one of the ocean greyhounds she had been read- 
ing about. 


Understanding Cartoons 


During the last two years I have made 
considerable use of funny pictures—not 
the Sunday supplements but the single 
ones that are found in magazines and 
elsewhere. Many of them are pointless 
but an occasional clever one rewards the 
teacher for her search. Just now I have 
before me a picture of a man working 
in a lumber yard. He is accosted by 4 
small boy who carries an auger, and who 
asks, “Is that some of the lumber they're 
going to use on that fence they’re build 
ing around the ball field?” And another 
one shows a moonlight night. Two bur 
glars, heavily laden with loot, are leaving 
a house on whose door post is a sign 
51) 


(Continued on page 
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og Washington's 
ng the 
e such) 

work 
1 their 

Thes to prepare costumes and rehearse their pupils. 
1 fo 
ng the HE difficulty and eyestrain involved 
read) in lip reading at a distance prevent 
uickly) many schools from staging audi- 


keep! torium celebrations of national or other 
were! holidays. However the 
| Washington’s Birthday celebration as out- 
i lined in this article involved no lip read- 
“© %" ing, and no memorizing of parts. On the 
other hand, it provided valuable experi- 
a large number of pupils, and 


project of a 


' 


fences to 
vindow! ot those alone who took part in the 
ad los} performance. 
| I ra The cast of characters can be 
elastic, since only a few of them 
what are called “name-parts.” The 
» | ding of George Washington’s favorite 
|nephew, George Henry Lewis, to the 
longe} daughter of his wife, Mistress Nellie 
of owt Custis, actually occurred at Mt. Vernon 
after Washington had retired from public 
way.” | life. It was the last social function he 
no hail Ver attended and took place on his own 


very 
have 
wed- 


e time) birthday, February 22, 1799, the last 
ing {¢ birthday he lived to see. 
n read} , 


| The necessary characters are: General 
Washington, Martha Washington, George 
|Henry Lewis, Nellie Custis, a servant or 
made two, flower girls, the rector from Christ 
s—nol| (Church, Alexandria, Va., and as many 
single| guests and musicians as can be provided 
s and) with costumes. 
intles} The setting is a reception room at 
ds the} Mt. Vernon where the wedding does noi 
| have|take place, as mock weddings are offen- 
orking| sive to many religious groups. All that 
by 4\is seen is the wedding procession, and the 
d who reception, arrival and departure of the 
hey’re wedding guests. 
build} In schools where colored and white are 
nother} educated together, the problem of find- 
> burjing suitable make-up for the colored 
eaving|servants is not hard to solve. A door- 


1 sigi}man, a butler and a colored mammy sup- 





Epiror’s Note: This description of a Washington’s Birthday pantomime is 
ary rather than in February, in order to give the schools that wish to try the same plan time 


Birthday Project 


By Mary Vircinia Davis 


offered in Janu 


ply a sufficient number of servants, though 
During 
the rehearsals, one of the colored “serv- 
ants,” to relieve the tedium of waiting, 
went into a little dance so spontaneous 
that it 
final plans for the big event. In a school 
where the gy) 
all three servants could dance between 
the arrival of guests, breaking off sud- 
denly whenever the white folks appear. 

The doorman and butler together dis- 
posed of the guests’ wraps; but as wraps 
add to the problem of costuming, the 
doorman could present the guests to the 
butler sans wraps and they could be led 
without any removal of coats, to the off- 
stage room where the wedding was sup- 
posed to take place. 
all ages as the school can provide with 
costumes should be included in the list 
of invited, for the little children in their 
old-time costumes, led by the hands of 
parents or older brothers and sisters were 
very appealing to the lads and lassies in 
the audience, as well as to such parents 
as were present. 

The Rector from Christ Church, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, was not so much a non- 
sectarian as a multiple-sectarian parson. 
His cassock {in which he arrived) was 
originally the property of the Catholic 
Chaplain at the school, his cotta was 
Episcopalian, and he arranged for him- 
self a truly Lutheran piece of white neck- 
wear. He carried, when in the proces- 
sional, a black prayerbook with an easily 
observable gold cross on it. The prayer- 
book in this instance was a Latin diction- 
ary but any good sized black book, not 
too thick, could serve. 

In the reception room itself, among the 
stage properties, which can be whatever 


the latter two could be omitted. 


and clever was retained in the 


gym teacher can co-operate, 


As many guests of 
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would be appropriate to the period, were 
a spinet, torchéres for furnishing light to 
the player, and a violin. If a cello and 
harp could be found easily they would 
add to the atmosphere, for they were 
much in use in those days. Our spinet 
would, if it had been turned toward the 
audience, have revealed its desk-like parts. 
A real piano and violin below the foot- 
lights provided the music at the time of 
the wedding procession and for the minuet 
in which the guests indulged after the 
ceremony. 


After all the guests had been led 
through the reception room, the wedding 
procession itself went through. The rec- 


tor came first. Following him at proper 
intervals, came the tiny flower-girls drop- 
ping the profusion of blossoms made by 
the children in the art department. There 
were bridesmaids, 
there was no material to make their cos- 


no for two reasons: 
tumes, and Episcopalian weddings during 
colonial days usually had the bride and 
groom enter together! Papa was supposed 
to be already on the grounds, ready for 
action. 

The bride’s costume was of white mus- 
lin, which was used later to make undies 
The 


little Kate Greenaway costumes of the 


for indigent pupils of the school. 


flower-girls were also made from new 
white muslin; but the other costumes rep- 
resented the extreme ingenuity and skill 
of the sewing department of the school. 
Fortunately, there were plenty of dis- 
carded old white lace curtains to make 
veiling and lace fichus. Ancient bed- 
sheets, carefully dyed, were used for coats 
and trousers; and a number of Japanese 
flowered kimonos, left from a Japanese 
play during earlier and more affluent 
days, furnished costume material for the 
feminine guests. The art department fur- 
nished “silver” buckles and buttons and 
even made the gentlemen’s wigs from cot- 
ton received from, and returned to, the 
school hospital. The school department 
of beauty-culture undertook to curl all 
the feminine heads to simulate colonial 


coiffures, not too easy a task with the 
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But the flower. 
girls out-curled Shirley Temple herself! 

After the had! 
passed, the curtain was lowered to permit] 
the knot to be tied offstage. When it ros! 
again, it disclosed the Washingtons, the 


prevailing short hair. 


wedding procession 


bride and groom, and the little flower. 
girls coming in to stand before the fire 
The way the 
deaf children mimicked hearing peopk 
chatting and laughing at a social affair 
itself. When all the 
guests had gone down the receiving line 
a double quintet of girls, half dressed! 
as boys, danced the minuet; but just as| 
many of the guests as the gymnastic de} 
partment would rehearse for this should) 
take part. 
who was “sound in wind and limb” used} 
to join in the minuet. The double quin' 
tet were so graceful in their dance it was) 
hard even for their own teachers to re! 
member that they were not hearing Bee. 
thoven’s “Minuet in G” that the real and 
mock musicians provided. 

After the dancing, the servants pushed 
a beautifully decorated table through the 
rear doors. On it were the customary! 
punch bowl, glasses, napkins and wed: 
Other cakes and plates were 
provided as well. The excellent refresh. 
ments, though not as elaborate as would) 
have been provided for the guests at a] 
real colonial wedding, nevertheless were a} 
little reward to the children for their! 
days of patient drilling. | 

A large part of the vocational depart 
ment of the school had contributed to the| 
success of the affair. The food depart-| 
ment had made the wedding cake and the| 
punch in their laboratory. The school! 
bakery had made the other cakes. The 
boys in the greenhouse had decorated the 
room beautifully and had made the bride's 
bouquet. The faculty advisers of the 
school dramatic club had “made-up” all 
of the adult guests. The school printing 
department provided the programs, the 
art department all the posters. As 4 
whole, the affair enlisted the cooperation 


place to receive the guests. 


Was amusing in 





In Colonial times, every one} 


ding cake. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Learning from the Blind 


By Grace Moore HEIDer 


EACHERS of the deaf naturally 
ink of the handicap of the deaf 

child largely in terms of language 
and speech. The educational problems 
of the child who is blind seem relatively 
simple in comparison, since the blind child 
at least learns “straight language” from 
the cradle as the normal child does and 
is always, one would suppose, in close so- 
cial contact with the people about him. A 
book that has appeared in recent years on 
the development of the blind, “The Blind 
in School and Society,” by Thomas D. 
Cutsforth,* gives a somewhat different and 
very interesting picture. It is primarily 
intended to acquaint its readers with the 
blind, but in reading it one cannot help 
feeling that it has almost equal value for 
those who are trying to understand the deaf. 
In discussing the social and personal prob- 
lems of the blind Dr. Cutsforth takes the 
position that most of the problems in- 
volved in blindness are the results, not of 
the sensory defect itself, but of the social 
milieu in which the blind person lives, 
especially as it is conditioned by the atti- 
tudes of other people toward him and his 
own attitude toward himself. From this 
point of view many of its chapters have 
direct bearing on problems of the deaf. 
Further, his consideration of the physical 


| and intellectual development of the child 


lepart-| 
to the| 
lepart-| 
id the | 
school | 

The} 
-d_ the 
yride’s 
f the 
»” all 
inting 
s, the 
As a 
ration 





who has full use of the sense of hearing 
without benefit of sight gives a new under- 
standing both of what is lost through deaf- 
ness and of the actual importance of vision, 
the most important single sense remaining 
to the deaf child. 

The book is one in which every page 
brings in new details, at least to a reader 
unfamiliar with the general problem. It 
is impossible to cover its contents ade- 
quately in a short review, but a few of 
the problems in which parallels are most 
readily to be seen with the deaf should be 
mentioned. One of the most significant 


*D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1933 


chapters is that which describes the pre- 
school development of the blind child. 
Although he learns to use language and in 
that sense is more in touch with his en- 
vironment than the deaf child, the educa- 
tional loss during these years is a great 
one. During the first months and years 
when the young seeing infant is inspecting 
and becoming acquainted with the objec- 
tive world by watching the movement of 
forms about him, the blind child is aware 
of nothing, in a definite organized way, 
beyond the reach of his hands. 
Sound is a poor substitute for vision in 
building up a stable objective world. Al- 
though the blind child is often able to 
make fine discriminations between sounds, 
what he hears comes out of nothingness 
and returns to nothingness when it ceases. 
It is probable that for a long time he 
hears in a more or less subjective fashion, 
and that the process by which he learns 
the relations between the sound heard and 
the sounding object is a slow one. The 
progress that is made before the child 
learns to move about freely is very slow 
and locomotion in turn is retarded by the 
instability of the physical world in which 
the blind child must learn to make his 
way. 


own 


All this has bearing on the language 
development of the blind child. He can 
often name sounds and indicate their 
sources without understanding what they 
mean. For instance, he may learn to imi- 
tate the scream of the fire engine and to 
name it, to reproduce the crow of the 
rooster and give its name, to speak freely 
about both sources of sound, without hav- 
ing been in actual contact with either and 
without being able to tell, if he is given 
an opportunity to touch them with his own 
hands, which is fire engine and which is 
rooster. This begins what Cutsforth calls 
the problem of “verbal unreality,” one 
which he considers of major importance 
51) 


(Continued on page 
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By ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 
With Illustrations by the Author 
; 


ex ‘lass of deaf children. True—| 
1. How many schools for AR. \orvors! False. ee Serer ee 


the deaf are there today in the 


United States? Ba! Ny + neve 10. Was Ponce de Leon) 
t : \ ry an oralist or a manualist? 
2. The earliest known in- \ cov 


Yr = 
structor of the deaf was i) mbe ll. What method of teach- 
wo ° )= ene 
De l’'Epée, George Washington, X 2 ing did de lEpée favor? 
SR RE i i \ - 
I “ry de Leon, Matthew At ( Av? 12, Wheat carly cducail 
nold. used the sense of taste in 


3. What command did Moses give con- teaching? Guilio Tarra, Samuel Heinicke, 
cerning the deaf? John Conrad Amman, John Bulwer. 


le 
13. Give within ten years the date of 


the founding of the Volta Bureau. 


4. Who sent Helen Keller a doll from 


which she learned her first word? 
14. A famous Manual concerning the |the De 


5. Visible Speech is —-- A deaf was written by Arnold. fmuch 1 
Shorthand System, A Method of Teach- Matthew, Thomas, Edwin. questio 
ing na Rending, Phonetic Symbols; 15. What does A.A.P.T.S.D. mean? _ {the me 
Speech he ie Sean. 16. When, where and by whom was Ps © 

”) 6. What isthe the A.A.P.T.S.D. and an 

é fa, range of the human founded? ISNT whose 

° voice? 17. Tw "an a) Fugu! 

' i. wo sisters y r how Us 
ro she 7. The only col- well known for their — 

(Pn lege for the deaf in school and method (NN oe a re . 

: w existence is at Colum- of teaching speech Sorq — 
€ W bia? True—False? reading are ed _— th 
' \ and : ~ — 
: 8. What three teacher 
Cc | \ small girls were con- 18. Who invent- | "7 country 

nected with the open- ¢d Visible Speech? | do you 
ing of the first Oral School in Amer- 19. What famous English novelist {4+ each 
ica? visited Laura Bridgman in this country |! I to 


9. The Abbé de l’Epée was greatly and later wrote about her? the Vo 
opposed to the education of the poorer 20. What was Dr. Bell trying to in 
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vent when the idea of 


the telephone came to 


rs him? 
/ ) 21. What teacher 
re used a lettered glove 
\ | with one of his first 
Ao 0 ox pupils? 
: KK 
gsc 22. A deaf child of 
at five with no speech 


would probably have a 
slightly smaller head than if he had had 
True—False. 


Place these in their native lands. 





hearing. 


23. 
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1—John Wallis. 2— 
George Dalgarno. 3 
—Baron Von Hel- 

“ on 
mont. 4—Jacob Rod- 7 ‘(i yes! 
riguez Periere. 5— eee ynow . 
Samuel Heinicke. 6— { * ) 


D. Hirsch. 7—Thom. 1 ) 'y 


pein ; - Mended 
yuillo arra. — ; \0 
John Conrad Amman. Dot ges 


24. What is( A.) aphasia? (B.) Aphonia? 
25. What is adventitious deafness? 


(Answers on page 58) 


Will You Ask Us Another? 


By JoserHINne B. TIMBERLAKE 





rue—/ 
i 
Leon 
t? 
teach- 
acator 
te in 
nicke, Plan 
)TAST May I had the pleasure of attend- 
ite of ing the convention of the Mu Iota 
Sigma, at the Illinois School for 
g thelthe Deaf. At one of ihe social sessions, 
old. jmuch merriment was afforded by a set of 


1? 


| was 


7) 
) 
ic 


we . 


velist 
untry 


o in- 


questions similar to those above. After 
the meeting, I decamped with as many 
parts of the quiz as | could assemble— 
and an idea for our contributing editor 
iwhose pen sketches as well as it writes. 
Fulfilment 

Using a few of those questions and 
many more of her own, Miss Syl- 
vester presents for your 
ment the first of a series of question- 
naires which we hope will enliven 


' 
; 
i 
; 


entertain- 


teachers’ gatherings all over the 
country. Try them yourself. How 
do you score? The questions count 
4each. (You would be surprised 


if I told you what happened when 
the Votra Review staff attacked 








them——and some faces would be red. You 


will notice that | do not say whose! ) 
Invitation 

Now here is an invitation. If you en- 

joyed this quiz, and the questions made 

think like to 


spring on those who ought to know the 


you of others you would 
answers but frequently do not, won't you 
send them in? You may send one ques- 
tion, or one dozen, or any number you 
like. All that are suitable will be pub- 
lished, and your name will be given un- 
less you state that you wish it with- 


held. 


Caution 


One word of It 
be possible to find the answers to 


caution: must 
your questions in some authorita- 
tive publication, so if they offer 
any difficulties, be sure to give ref- 
erences, 








Johnny Is Boss 


By MARGARET SCYSTER 


OW often have I heard parents 
say, “Johnny (or Mary) is boss!” 


I have in mind a little girl of 
four, whose father said in June, “We are 
all so happy to have Mary home. She 
the She will have all of us 
hopping this summer, and we let her.” 

Mary is an attractive child, with per- 
and a faculty for leadership. 
She was inclined at first to be bossy with 
the other children at but when 
talked to and shown the justice or injus- 
tice of an act, she was quick enough to 
adjust her reactions. Every opportunity 
was given her to direct this characteristic 
into desirable leadership, but she had to 
be taught to wait her turn to lead. She 
soon learned that the other children had 
their rights gnd should have the privilege 
of performing a coveted action today be- 
cause she had a chance to do it this 
morning or yesterday. To put this idea 
over to a child with practically no lan- 
guage understanding was not easy, in 
spite of the fact that, within her limited 
vocabulary, she was as nearly perfect a 
lip reader as any pupil I ever hope to 


find. 
Teaching Children to “Share” 


Ways that help to correct this attitude 
of possessiveness or self-assertion in a 
small child are simple, but they take 
time and patience on the part of the adult 
who is dealing with the children. If 
there are not enough toys to go around, 
and often there are not, the popular toy 
must be shared equally. In order to help 
the children understand that they had 
their turn yesterday and Susie did noi, or 
that their turn will come after a while, 
several methods may be used. A picture 
of the prized toy may be pasted on a 
card, or a hasty sketch be drawn while 
the children watch. Each child’s name is 
placed under the picture, and when a 


is boss. 


sonality 


school, 
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child has had his turn he draws a ma 


many t 
tude on 


This 


“cross” 
and wh 
him as 


after his name. A large calendar may }fyou sa! 
used to indicate the different days th and reé 
certain children are to do certain thinggchild is 


they especially like to do. This also help 
the children learn the passing of time 
Something that has happened on a prev 
ous day is to happen again soon. 

If it will be only a short time until ; 
child’s “turn” comes, he may be shown; 
clock or watch, and the teacher may point 
out to him where the long hand will k 
when he will again be permitted to pla 
with the toy. This same idea may 
used in other situations: bathing, dress 
ing, going down town, having somethin 
special to eat, going to the show. He a 
be talked to and told, “After while yor 
will play with the tricycle,” “After whik 
we will go to the show.” It does not take 
long for him to recognize “after while’ 
on the lips and to understand its meaning 


When Johnny Shuts His Eyes 


Perhaps the swings occasion a conflict 
Then the children who wish to swing are 
lined up and must take their turns. There 
will perhaps be one who makes a scene, 
and he must be helped to understand that 
he cannot always be first. This is usually 
the child who has always had his own 
way at home, and who, when crossed, 
goes into a tantrum or makes a scene in 
order to attain his end. He has learned, 
too, that if he shuts his eyes he has you 
at a disadvantage, for you cannot corre¢t 
him. This habit of conveniently shutting 
the eyes in a crisis can be broken by 
ignoring it. The less attention paid to 
any undesirable habit, in fact, the sooner 
it is forgotten. When a child shuts his 
eyes, wait quietly until he opens them. 
Then talk to him and show him his error. 
You yourself must be calm and com 
trolled in order to deal best with a situa 
tion. A smile and kindness will win out 
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many times when a cross, irritable atti- 
tude only adds fuel to the fire. 

This child must learn that when he is 
“ross” he cannot have what he wants; 
and when he is “fine,” he can. Talk to 





him as if he heard and understood what 
He does sense your meaning, 


you said. 
Every 


thingchild is sensitive to the feelings of those 


0 help 
f time 
1 previ 
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will }gis one thing a little child dislikes. 





who deal with him, and he _ responds 
accordingly. There may need to be a bit 


of dramatization on the part of the adult, 
in order to put across “fine” or “cross.” 
If he still insists upon a scene, then the 
best thing to do is to let him alone. 
“Ignoring” is your best weapon, for that 


He 


‘o playlikes attention, friendship and companion- 


nay 


ship, and when those are denied he soon 


dressis ready to do the things that will give 
nethinghim attention and companions. 
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We have to train ourselves to be con- 
sistent in our own actions and reactions 
when dealing with children. We must 
not condemn an act today and let the 
same act go by unreproved on the mor- 
row; because in such a case the child will 
not know where we stand nor what is 
right or wrong for him to do. 


Too Many on’ts” 
Too Many “Don’t 


Too many “don’ts” are injurious to a 
child’s growth and happiness, and to the 
happiness and harmony of the family or 
the group of children. We adults often 
fnd fault with children’s normal, noisy, 
awkward expressions of their inner feel- 
ings simply because we ourselves have 
outgrown those stages of expression. We 
forget our childhood likes and dislikes, 
our childish points of view. We cannot 
se the world through a child’s eyes. 
There are many trivial acts which we 
should ignore, many passing reactions on 
the child’s part which we should “not 
se.” Adults too often unthinkingly en- 
courage children to do things which must 
be corrected later. We encourage or 
laugh at some “cute” trick or expression, 
and the child thinks that is the right thing 


todo. Then, after it has become a habit, 
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we have to correct it, because it is not so 
cute as the child grows older. 

Another adult habit that is psychologi- 
cally harmful to the child is bribing him 
to be good or to do something he does 
not want to do. It is more wholesome 
and more conducive to his normal growth 
and mental health if he is induced to do 
the right thing happily, without a mate- 
rial reward. Satisfaction in right doing 
should be learned early. 


Let Johnny “Help” 


When Johnny wants to do something to 
“help,” it is only fair to permit him 
do it and do it in his own way, so far 
it is safe. No two individuals react in 
the same manner to the same situation, 
and the child’s reactions may be just as 
good as, and often better than, the one 
we wanted. Perhaps he may make a mis- 
take, but it is part of his education to 
learn from failure and mistakes as well 
as from success, and no blame should be 
placed on his head for the failure. Rath- 
er, he should be allowed to work the situ- 
ation out again, or shown how to improve 
it. If he is blamed for a mistake, he is 
put on the defensive and tries to mini- 
mize or conceal his error; he also tries 
to evade the fact of error by placing the 
blame on another child, or even by lying. 

Blaming the child should not be con- 
fused with disapproval of his act. We 
can show disapproval of an act by letting 
the child see that it is wrong and should 
not be repeated. Blame, the other 
hand, makes no contribution to his growth 
It is destructive in 
under circum- 


to 
as 


on 
or development. its 
effect. Praise, 
stances, is also destructive. It often turns 
the child’s attention inward on himself, 
making him self conscious, or developing 
in him the habit of thinking of himself 
“good boy.” Praise in its 
place, however, should be given freely. 
Is Johnny the boss because he has per- 
sonality and leadership? Then he should 
be given every opportunity to act and 
think for himself, insofar as it does not 


certain 


as a 


proper 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Have You Your Degree? 


By ALICE STRENG 


OR the past several years, there has 
been in effect a movement to raise 
professional standards among teach- 
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This increased preparation of teach 
should, in more ways than one, have 
salutary effect on the education of d 
































ers in the United States. Superintendents children. Though a college degree in if the eff 
have increasingly seen the need for better self is by no means a guarantee of a goog fy] anc 
trained teachers, and the demands of teacher, a liberal educational backgroun (Case 
school systems have been reflected in the which a college education should insur genital 
greater number of college degrees granted may be considered a worthy contributial jp a co 
to teachers by universities and teachers’ to the education of deaf children. by for mz 
colleges. Happily this trend has been creased preparation also implies increase any ch 
evident, also, among teachers of the deaf. emphasis on training in the special tec} Well 
An analysis of the listings of American niques necessary to teach the deaf. Abov say, “" 
and Canadian teachers of the deaf! re- all it is the teacher, rather than the af stand | 
veals a steady growth in the numbers of ministrator, who is responsible for Natu 
persons with college degrees. In 1928 education of deaf children, and for tha has de 
the total per cent of teachers with either reason it is necessary that her training wants 
bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s degree was be of the highest order. Establishmem dents. 
14. In 1933, the total had risen to 19%, in the past few years of several new trait) pany © 
and in 1938 to 33%. In other words, ing centers with high standards, and @ to speé 
by 1933 there were 36% more persons increase in the standards set by the olf langua 
with college degrees than in 1928. By established centers for training teachey In | 
1938, there were 75% more persons hold- of the deaf, should insure good prepard rarely 
ing degrees than in 1933, although the in- tion for future teachers. These centey compa 
crease in the number of teachers listed is also offer wide opportunity to in-servicy When 
greater for the first five-year period than teachers to continue their education. he lost 
for the second. The steadiest growth is To supplement this corps of bette did no 
among those who have earned Bachelors’ trained teachers, are the research workey ™&"t- 
degrees. The accompanying chart shows who, in the past several years, have mag til 
is increase ae : ss withou 
this increase. (Continued on page 56) : 
hearin 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF HOLDING EARNED COLLEGE DEGREES IN Case 
1928, 1933, and 1938! gradua 

- _ oat lege w 
1928 1933 1938 ty ret 

No. of Jo of No. of Jo of No. of % of still a 

teachers total teachers total teachers total 
— ; 1-7-1 — been | 
otal teachers listed 2595 | | 2914 3030 | 
ro pe oe ___—} hearin 
| 

: | | He ha: 
Bachelors’ degree 5 10* | 447 15 762 25 hes ev 
Masters’ degree 107 4 | 142 | 4 212 " a oo 
Doctors’ degree , | hearin 

( Ph.D. ) Z .07| ii 2 15 | oO nerism 

l | l 

| Her 

Total ‘‘ | 14 | 19 | | # both « 
cated. 

*All the per cents in this chart have been rounded 1Statistics were gathered from the January issv@ - h 
off, making the figures approximate rather than —1928, 1933, and 1938—of the American Annél In the 
exact. of the Deaf, lacks 
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ERE are some contrasting cases of 
deaf young men, graduates of 
schools for the deaf, set forth in 

the effort to prove why some are success- 
ful and others are not. 

Case 1, let us call him Jack, is con- 
genitally deaf. He is a graduate student 
ina college of technology. He has talent 
for mathematics and chemistry. Has he 
any chance to succeed? 

Well, most people who listen to him 
say, “What did he say? I can’t under- 
stand him.” 

Naturally, under such circumstances, he 
has developed an extreme shyness. He 
wants to avoid such embarrassing inci- 
dents. He feels at home only in the com- 
pany of the deaf, where he does not have 
He even uses the sign 





v trait 
and a to speak distinctly. 


the olf language and pantomime. 
eachey In his childhood and adolescence, he 


reparj rarely mingled with hearing boys. His 
centey, companions deaf classmates. 
service When he went to an out of town college, 
1. he lost direct contact with his friends, and 
bette did not make new ones in the new environ- 
vorkes ment. He is a bright young man. Under 
> mad} Proper guidance, he could have associated 


were his 


without’ embarrassment with normally 
hearing persons. 
IN Case 2 gives a brighter picture. He 


graduated from a textile engineering col- 
lege with such high honors that the facul- 
ty retained him to help them, and he is 
still a member of the staff. He has never 
been shy. He took to friendship with 
hearing companions like a duck to water. 
He has been active in the Boy Scouts, and 
has even been an officer. He has moved 
s0 long in the society of the normally 
hearing that he has lost many of the man- 
2 | nerisms that betray a deaf man. 

Here you have two totally deaf men, 
both of them intelligent, both well edu- 
-~ cated. One seems destined to be a cog 
Ann 1 the wheel, mainly because his speech 
lacks clarity. The other is already suc- 








| Rehabilitation and Personality 


By NATHANIEL NITKIN 


cessful, and is bound to attain greater 
heights. 

When I last spoke to Jack, he replied, 
“7. ee... Pe... SE 2 
have...” Not only does he have trouble 
with his articulation, but he has to make 
an effort to thoughts into 
connected English. 

When I last met the boy I have named 
Case 2, he said, “Hello, Nat, you old 
fishface!” The difference between Case 
1 and Case 2 is partly a matter of per- 
One is an introvert, who rarely 


” 


translate his 


sonality. 
mixes with those outside his own small 
group of deaf friends, and the less effort 
he makes to speak distinctly the worse his 
The other is forced to 
These young men 


speech becomes. 
improve his speech. 
are both personal friends of the writer. 
Is personality important in rehabilita- 
tion? Yes, and I should know. I am 
totally deaf, a college graduate, and an 
advertising man. I know that speech and 
lip reading, for those to whom hearing 
aids are still useless, are essential to suc- 
life. My point is that the per- 
sonality which makes a deaf person move 


cess in 


in normal associations is the factor that 
makes him speak distinctly. 

It is very tough for the deaf to learn to 
speak well and to become expert lip read- 
ers. It is altogether too easy to master 
the sign language and pantomime, and it 
involves no hard and painful incidents. 
Yet some deaf men and women carry on 
spoken conversations so well that their 
listeners do not suspect their handicap. 

Only recently I heard of a deaf young 
man who was graduated from Columbia 
University with a B.S. degree. His speech 
was not so clear at first, but he persisted 
in making the professors understand him. 
He trained himself to speak clearly and 
distinctly. Had he been the shy type, he 
would not have had the nerve to force the 
august members of the faculty to under- 
stand him. His case sounds like a paral- 
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lel to that of Demosthenes, who stammered 
and stuttered badly, but overcame the 
habit by filling his mouth with pebbles 
What the 
Columbia graduate did was to practice 
speech every day. 


and reading passages aloud. 


In contrast with him, there is an intel- 
ligent man, a graduate of a school for the 
deaf. 


fair speaker. 


He was a good lip reader and a 
He finished high school, 
and entered an art school. He dropped 
He drifted from job to job. He is 
a manual worker. This man’s only friends 
are the deaf. He has no incentive for 
keeping his speech clear. He has learned 
Now he is more adept 
in conversing with his hands than in 


out. 


the sign language. 


reading lips and speaking. 

Again the difference is one of personality, 
and that can be traced to habits of child- 
hood. The Columbia graduate always had 
normally hearing companions. The other 
man never did. 

Still another bright young man, who, if 
he had only taken the trouble, could have 
to speak understandably, once 
said to the writer, “Why should we? We 
don’t know much language, and most of 
us cannot speak well. We like to talk 
with our hands. We have no problems.” 


learned 


There it is—bad training in early life, 
and the kind of personality that makes a 
man shy away from normal company. 
Bringing his kind together destroys the 
motive for keeping speech on as high a 
level as possible and soon their oral Eng- 
lish degenerates into a few disjointed 
words. 

The solution of the problem is to see 
that deaf children and adolescents learn 
to mix in the society of the normally 
Teachers in schools for the deaf 
where speech and lip reading are taught 
have a great influence on the pupil’s char- 
acter. One such teacher was a sort of 
mother confessor to a totally deaf boy. 
His parents were her friends, and out of 
school hours she guided his associations. 
corrected his speech, and scolded him 
when he lapsed into pantomime with his 
deaf friends. He soon learned that con- 


hearing. 
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versing by other than — speek 


brought about her displeasure. She wa 


means 


his friend and he did not wish to pain her 
so he made a point of speaking and read 
ing the lips. Now he is a success in his 
work, which is farming. He speaks » 
well that it is hard to tell casual 
whether or not he is deaf. 

Another man, who is a printer and be 
longs to many clubs, owes just as much 
to a teacher’s influence. One of m 
friends, after hearing him speak, said, “{ 
you had not told me he was deaf, [f 
never have suspected it.” 

A woman, who, although deaf, is ¢ 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Agriculture, is another deaf 
person who speaks well, and whom speect 
has helped in her success. 

Teachers do not have the time to car 
constantly for every child in their classes 
The strongest factor in anybody’s per 


sonality development is, and always ha} 


been, the home. If you don’t believe me, 
ask a doctor or a psychologist. There i: 
a passage in the Talmud which runs thus: 

“Who are the common man and woman! 
Those who do not give their children all 
education they can afford.” 

By this, the Talmud means that common 
men and women do not train their children 
as thoroughly as they can to face the 
world. Even when a deaf child is an in 
trovert, his personality can be molded s0 
he will associate with those outside his 
deaf world, and will learn to speak dis 
tinctly. 

A mother whose deaf son preferred the 
company of his deaf comrades began to 
select carefully those who spoke and read 
the lips, and she invited this group to her 
home. Every day she asked him if he had 
made any new friends among the normally 
hearing children. Guided by her sugges 
tions, he began to do this, and he grad: 
ually lost his shyness. He even went to 
parties with hearing girls, a rare thing 
among deaf schoolboys. 

Later, she got him interested in the Boy 
Scouts. At his first troop meeting, she 
confided her problem to the scoutmaster. 
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“Ill fix him. Leave him to me,” the 
scoutmaster assured her. 

The boy had never had to speak so much 
or so carefully in his life as he did in 
the subsequent Scout meetings. He be- 
came interested, rose in rank, and achieved 
the position of patrol leader—a deaf 


leader for a group of hearing boys. Now 
he is a successful salesman. He has at- 


tended evening classes at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

Too many parents, while meaning the 
best for their children, encourage them to 
mingle with their deaf classmates, but fail 


' to see to it that they have normally hear- 


ing companions as well. So the deaf boys 
and girls become shy in the company of 
outsiders, a habit which, once formed, is 
almost impossible to eradicate. The only 
way to conquer the habit is to revamp the 
deaf person’s whole personality. 

Consider what happens after the student 
graduates from a school for the deaf. In 
the world, there are always thoughtless 
men and women who mock the deaf per- 
son and his attempts to express himself. 
In a certain high school, one such ban- 
terer made life unbearable for a deaf stu- 
dent until the teacher intervened and 
transferred the mocker to another class. 
In a C.1.O. union meeting, a group of 
burlesquers made’ a deaf member unhap- 
py. Unless the graduate has been trained 
to make friends and ignore the thoughtless 
mockers, he will always be haunted by 
them. and he will seek refuge with his 
own kind. 

However, the world is full of interested 
men and women who are willing to help 
the deaf child if he is encouraged to seek 
contact with them. In the Boy and Girl 
Scout groups, in the “Y” re- 
ligious associations and in educational in- 


groups, in 


stitutions are men and women who wield 


potential influence on the character of 
deaf children. 
My own experience proves this. I owe 


my greatest debt to my parents’ foresight, 
and much to Public School 47, Manhattan. 
Yet the influence of interested men has in 
no small way been responsible for my 
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determination to conquer my _ handicap. 

Mr. Joel Livingston was my first scout- 
master. Because he took pains to impress 
upon me that he was interested in me, I 
tried to do everything to justify his ex- 
pectations. I had to force myself to speak 
distinctly and to try to understand the 
hearing boys, but somehow I felt I was 
repaying Mr. Livingston for his interest. 
Before I left for my first camp, Mr. Liv- 
ingston said to me, “I expect you to come 
back with honors.” 

Simple words, but they had a large 
bearing on my future. I returned from 
camp with a good record, and Mr. Living- 
ston received a letter about me from 
headquarters. I afterwards became a skip- 
per of three Sea Scout units. 

In high school, two men who molded 
my character were Mr. Jerry A. Schur of 
the Biology Department, and Mr. George 
D. Pause of the English Department. The 
first interested me in natural history, and 
the other in the possibility of journalism 
as a profession. 

Because they made me accept the com- 
panionship of students who were not my 
classmates, I had to speak carefully so 
that these boys could understand me, and 
I tried my best to read their lips. This 
gave me back the confidence in social 
gatherings that had been seriously dam- 
aged during my first term in high school. 

Through a friend of Mr. Pause, I met 
Dr. Leo A. Kallen, a specialist in throat 
and voice. Dr. Kallen helped me freely, 
and my articulation and accent improved. 

At the College of the City of New York, 
I had special training in the Department 
of Public Speaking. Mr. Robert Sonkin 
voluntarily took charge of me, and under 
his guidance my four years at college re- 
sulted in a considerable improvement in 
my speech and_ inflection. Professor 
Schulz, the head of the department, often 
advised me, and two other instructors, 
Mr. Fields and Mr. Finkel, arranged for 
special sessions with me. Is it any won- 
der that I gained sufficiently in confidence 
to be able to address an audience? 

56) 


(Continued on page 
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The Parents 


Don’t Take Your Deaf Children 


Too Seriously 


HE letters arrived just as I was get- 
ting ready to bathe the baby, and | 


could hardly wait to read them until 
I had finished and was giving him his bot- 
tle. At the end of each year, when so many 
of our magazine subscriptions come due 
and I’m trying to retrench, I wonder if I 
can do without the VoLTa Review, but 
always decide that I can’t because of these 
roundabouts. It is certainly worth doing 
without something else to have the VOLTA 
REVIEW for another year. 

i have come to believe that we shouldn’t 
take these deaf children 
riously that we make nervous wrecks out 
of ourselves, and I believe that both they 
and we are better off when we learn to 
take them more calmly. Of course, we 
need to regard their education and train- 
ing seriously to a certain degree, but re- 
member also that we must not give up 


of ours so se- 


our entire lives to them, as we owe some- 
thing to the other members of our fam- 
ilies and also need something of a pri- 
vate life ourselves. About three years 
of Barbara Jean’s life, my time and 
thoughts were so taken up with her that 
I neglected the rest of my family as well 
as myself. Now that I have learned to 
make the best of her handicap and enjoy 
her in spite of it, instead of always feel- 
ing sorry for her and myself, the entire 
family is much happier and more normal. 
I believe that we can well be Christian 
Scientists about it (or maybe Presby- 
terians) and learn to accept it as best we 
can, and the less said about it the better. 
I think we should forget to bemoan our 
fate in having deaf children and forget 
to feel sorry for ourselves because our 
children have to be away from us. 
Wouldn’t it be better to be thankful that 
we are able to have them in school, and 
thankful for their bright minds and fine 
bodies and the joy they get out of life? 


The Volta Review 


Talk It Over 


Barbara is taking dancing lessons agaj 
this year, and has a new red and whit} 
dancing costume which she loves. 
Alumnae Club of the Kappa Alpha Thet 
sorority in Oklahoma City each year givej 
a Christmas party for the little deaf chil 
dren at Barbara’s school. This year th 
children themselves put on part of th 
program. Another entertainment they too} 
part in was a home talent circus at th 
high school given to raise funds to pro 
vide hot lunches for poor children. Ow 
children sold chances on a cake, and madd 
$5.60 which pleased them very mud 
Because of the fact that each child take 
some classes in the public school they ar 
perfectly at home there, and have mud 
social contact with the hearing children 
Every deaf child has a chum or on 


among the hearing children. 
Mentioning public school reminds m| 
of the fact that for each of the two six 
weeks terms of school this fall Barbar 
Jean made six straight A’s on her repo 
from the public school. Mrs. Brooks says 
that when she brought her report cari 
all the children hugged her for making 
such good grades and were so proud @ 
her, and even one large, quite slow bo 
said, “I am glad Barbara is very smart. 
She has her spelling and arithmetic a 
public school. 
We are right in the middle of workin 
up a Christmas party and program fo! 
the thirty children of the camp. Poorl 
as I play the piano, I am the only one aj 
our camp who does, so am official musi 
cian for the affair, and that, with taking 
care of the baby, keeps me busy. 
Then, finally, last week we had our firs 
meeting of a long projected Sunday 
School. There has been nothing of the 
sort here, ever, and another mother and | 
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think we can make a success of it, and 
now have a nice little Sunday School of 
thirteen children and five mothers. 


Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 


First Letters to the Child at School 
HEN I first wrote to Eddie after 


he went back to school, it was 

hard to get something he could 
understand, but as time went on and the 
hunting season came on, the pictures in 
the sports magazines offered suggestions 
as to what we were doing at home. Our 
two big boys, 19 and 20 years old, are 
lovers of all sports, especially hunting, 
so I cut pictures exemplifying this idea 
and pasted them on a large blank sheet 
of paper; and when Eddie received his 
letter from home, it showed Joe and Vin- 
cent going out hunting. There was a dog 
in the picture much like our own hound, 
Zip, leading very close behind a cottontail. 
Farther down on the page was the rabbit, 
all dressed and in the roaster. Then 
came the picture of the cooked rabbit, 
and later the table, with people eating. 
I got the idea of this from the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

Eddie will soon be home for Christmas. 
I am already dreading the parting that 
will come after the brief holiday, but 
there will be great rejoicing for a week. 
Christmas means much, spiritually and 
otherwise, at The children 
are separated in twos and threes, whisper- 
ing together or whisking something under 
the bed or into the wardrobe as mother 
approaches, and mother herself is very 
busy. 

But mother’s presents are not all for 
her own dear ones. Next door are six 
little children under ten years. The fath- 
er is a drinker and as I sit by my win- 
dow, those little children sometimes ap- 
pear scantily clad. So Christmas 
morning Eddie and mother are going over 
there. Eddie will have a large package 
of clothing. For two weeks now I have 
been planning and working. I have lots 
of clothes that my children have out- 
grown, but I am not giving them that way. 


our house. 


on 
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I have purchased patterns and have cut 
and made three little wool suits for a 
four year old. For a two year old are 
three more suits, of clean, warm woolen 
material. For the 8 and 10 year old girls 
are outing flannel nighties. (They sleep in 
a dirty dress or slip.) If I can manage it, 
there will be clothes for some more of 
them. I want Eddie to learn to give, and 
give freely. God has been very good to 
us, even though at times the cross of 
Eddie’s deafness has been very heavy. 
If I can only live to see him where he 
can go through life safely and securely! 
I have twelve children, and Eddie is the 
only deaf one, and I worry about him. 

When Eddie went away to school I had 
to do something to keep my mind off 
him, so sent word to the district school 
that I would teach plain sewing to any 
little girls that would come to my house. 
Nine little girls come every Thursday after 
school, and how busy we are for about 
an hour and a half! I have a sewing 
album that I made during my own school 
days. It consists of 9 large pages of 
heavy paper, 10x14 inches. On each page 
are from 4 to 7 small pieces of different 
kinds of cloth exemplifying different kinds 
of stitches, from plain basting to button- 
holes, hemstitching and the hardest kinds 
of plain sewing. There are all kinds of 
cotton, silk, woolen and velvet cloth. As 
each little girl finishes a page I tack her 
pieces to a page in her book. Some of 
those children could hardly thread a nee- 
dle at first, and now they can hemstitch. 
All I ask is 20 cents from each to cover 
the of cloth, thread, needles, etc. 
They are going to learn to darn soon, and 
then woe betide any of them I see with 
holes in her socks. I have the two oldest 
girls from next door in the class. One 
of them does very well. 

Mrs. A. F., MICHIGAN. 


A Visit to the Clarke School 


My visit to the Clarke School is one of 
the most inspiring experiences I have en- 
countered in all my contacts with the 
deaf and educators of the deaf, both in 


cost 








nN 
nN 


Palestine and here, throughout the 41% 
years since my daughter was born. 

amazed at the 
imagination and inventiveness which are 


I am resourcefulness, 
responsible for the various exercises with 
the object of training residual hearing (1 
am tempted to say mental hearing in some 
cases) and normal voice inflection. 

On the other hand, I compietely forgot 
at an arithmetic lesson of older pupils 
that the children were deaf. The lesson 
was conducted in manner 
and questions were asked and responded 


so normal a 


to (not always correctly, either) with 
such ease and naturalness, that I had 


the illusion that the children heard, in 
spite of fact that their speech was not 
always perfect, though always intelligible. 

At a geography lesson I was flooded 
with questions about Palestine. One of 
them was whether I can speak, read and 
write Hebrew. When I answered in the 
affirmative a lad with a twinkle in his 
voice as well as in his eye said, “We shall 
see.” He produced a letter with a greeting 
in Hebrew at the heading and commanded 
me to read and translate. I did. I am 
working as an interpreter and translator, 
and | find my work very interesting, but 
I have seldom experienced such a sense 
of satisfaction from translating or inter- 
preting anything, as I did on this occa- 
sion, 


Mrs. M. P., New York. 
A Deaf Child in Public School | 


Did any of you see “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs”? It was delightful, and 
scary, and sad, and hilarious, and we all 
Johnita, having been made 
familiar with the story, understood it 
without effort. I’m 
good shows for children, but oh dear. 


enjoyed it. 


enthusiastic about 


don’t they always remember the tacky 
comedy, or the blood and thunder, rip- 
bill! On 
one such occasion, it was the “Bad Man 
of Brimstone.” The following 
turned from the sink to see Johnita with 
Daddy’s hat pulled low, a lock of hair 


down over her eyes, her lip stuck out in 


snorting one that shares the 


morning | 
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the best Beery manner, and a cap pistd 
grasped firmly in her hand, “Where jy 
Bert?” she demanded in a tense Voice 
The impression was that it was my lif 
or Roberta’s, so I cravenly confessed tha 
Bert was in the living room. Whereupo 
I was shot down for my pains and th 
outlaw advanced upon her next victim, 


Johnita’s School Day 

9:00-9:15—Singing with the school. 
aid on. 

9:15-9:45—Calendar. Construction of — seni 
tences, news, reading, and lip reading. Copyin 
of the news into her diary. Elements of speec) 
drill. Hearing aid on. 

9:45-10:00—Drawing a picture for her “Big 
Book,” a language supplement. 

10:10-10:40—Reading. Just now Book 1 of th 
Elson Basic series which she enjoys thoroughly 
Hearing aid on. 

10:40-11:00—Silent work book for her reading 
and self study for spelling of familiar words ané 
help with the new ones. Recording of word 
under vowel sounds in a book. Fifteen words : 
week. 

11:00-11:30—Physical education with the schoo! 

11:30-12:00—Spelling. Writing to music. Hear 
ing aid on for both. 

1:00-1:15—Musie appreciation with — school 
Hearing aid on. Alternate with free time whel 
older children have a story read to them. 

1:15-1:45—Arithmetic, “Number Stories,”’ Boo 
II, Work Book. Subtraction and addition. Take 
up money and change. Once a week or so she 
has written problems that I write for her. 

1:45-2:00—Language. Questions and answer 
(written form usually); adjectives, verbs, sen 
tences, etc. Or free language expression in wri! 
ing a story to go with her pictures. 

Twice a week she has a forty minute lip read 
ing lesson at home. 


Hearing 


Johnita’s Verb Box 


Johnita has a box of verbs that she uses when 
ever she is doing any language work. We used 
a recipe box and cards from the five and ten 
They are filed alphabetically. The cards are like 
this: 7 


to ride 
PAST PRESENT FUTURE 
rode ride shall ride 
rides will ride 


shall not ride 
will not ride 
Shall 
Will 


do not ride 
does not ride 
Do 
Does 
am riding 
is riding 
are riding 


did not ride 


ride? 
ride? 


ride? 
ride? 


Did 


ride? 


She can now look up any verb that she 
can lip read, and find past, present o! 
future if she isn’t sure which it should be 
A great many of the verbs that we have 
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used over and over, she knows well, and 
can use the correct form without looking 


it up in her index. We use this verb 
index a great deal with our calendar 


work, and for special drill work in verbs. 
Mrs. W. W., CALIFORNIA. 


A Mt. Airy Graduate 


George graduated from Mt. Airy in 
June, and it made me very happy, for I 
fully realize the hard work it took, and 
the many long evenings of study. They 
and after gradua- 
tion there was a reception for all, at 
which many things were displayed from 
the Trade School. The Boy Scouts also 
had an exhibit. Since Kenneth joined 
the Scouts you would be surprised at his 
knowledge of outdoor life, how many 
birds and trees he knows by name. 

I wish I knew more about the Round 
Robin Mothers’ families. I wish I knew 
how many boys and girls you each have 
and how old they are, and what they do. 
You all live so far away from Pennsyl- 


had open air exercises; 


vania, I would enjoy hearing about your 
homes, whether city, suburban, or farm 
homes. 

My daughter Kathryn, who is Home 
Economics teacher at Muhlenberg High 
School, is now on a Western tour with the 
Greater University of Tours, and she has 
all the mothers’ 
and if any way possible, she will stop 
to see you. Wouldn’t it be grand if she 
could get to see just one of you, one of 
our Round Robin Mothers? 

I just lived right through that scene in 
Mr. Work’s kitchen when she was held 
up by the outlaw. Children surely are 
funny at times—I still own a dress that 
was slashed down the front with a corn 


names and addresses, 


knife, just because my young son was a 
bloodthirsty pirate, years ago. 

You Mothers, just how did you explain 
to your children the meaning of dreams? 
To me that was one big problem. Deaf 
children have a great sense of humor, 
and wonderful imaginations, I think as a 
general rule, and as your boys and girls 
grow older, you will be surprised at the 
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day dreams (imagination) that they have, 
so be a sport and travel with them through 
the land of make believe. 

Mrs. B. H., PENNSYLVANIA. 


A New Building at the Illinois School 


So much has happened since my last 
letter. I wonder if you would be inter- 
ested in hearing a little about our school. 
We have a lovely new dining room in our 
building which makes a complete unit of 
its own; dormitory, school rooms, and 
dining room. The teachers eat their noon 
meal with the pupils. The tables accom- 
modate five pupils, with one host or 
hostess. The older pupils in our primary 
group act as “teacher” and serve in our 
places morning and evening. It is a great 
honor to be permitted to do this. 

Some pupils are now working 
tumes for a little simple play, 
are planning a party for this week; still 


on 
others 


cos- 


others are painting games on their two 
playroom floors. Games have been made 
in the work shop. All of these activities 
give the child actual experience for every- 
day language. 

May I say something and not be mis- 
understood? Do not get the idea that all 
pupils who cannot learn speech are dull 
or feeble minded; they are not. Every 
child in the Illinois School is given at 
least five years or longer in a purely oral 
class, and after that even more help to 
speech and lip reading. In fact, we 
never give up. But all know that 
there are slow pupils in public schools, 
and if that type of child loses his hearing 
in infancy it is hard for him to acquire 
Then, 


learn 
you 


speech and lip reading. too, we 
have many pupils from deaf parents, and 
these children were familiar with signs 
and finger spelling before they could 
walk. Speech is difficult, when we stop 
to realize it. The child think in 
positions, when we just ramble them off 


I used to be a most 


must 


without a thought. 
cranky oralist; but now, after years of 
experience with children from all walks 
of life, I’m just a bit on the fence. 

Miss M. S., ILLINoISs. 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 











Toward the Prescribing of Hearing Aids 


A Compilation of Indications of Progress 


September, 1934 
(6 OT so many of 


our otologists was asked the 


years ago one 


question, “What do you do with 
He 


replied, “I send them to my enemies.’ ... 


your incurably deafened patients?’ 


Is our task finished when a diagnosis is 
made and medical treatment no_ longer 
avails?, ... 

“The advent of the 
simulated the profession of audiometric 


audiometer has 
engineering to added research, the result 
hing a number of very excellent elec- 
The 


next step for otologists is better audi- 


trically energized hearing devices. 
ometric examinations.” 
—Francis L. Rocers, M.D.., 


California and Western Medicine. 


“For every one patient who now uses a 


hearing aid, there are fifty more who 
should have them. 
“In certain instances we can prevent 


deafness if the patient comes to us soon 
enough. In some cases we can arrest the 
progress of deafness by treatment or sur- 
gical interference. Those, however, who 
have a chronic deafness and whose audi- 
tory area is sufficiently large to tolerate 
amplification, will receive our best service 
if we make a careful diagnosis by preci- 
sion then 
the particular hearing aid that would best 
meet the needs of the individual patient.” 


—Isaac H. Jones, M.D.. 


California and Western Medicine. 


measurements, and prescribe 


January, 1935 
“Shortly after the advent of the tele- 
phone, aids were designed which used the 
component parts of a telephone system; 
a carbon granule microphone connected 


= 


to a battery and a telephone receiver. In 
the more recent models of this type of 
instrument a microphonic amplifier has 
been introduced between the microphone 
and the receiver. To this day, this type 
of instrument is the most practical, simply 
because of cost and portability. 

“The advent of the thermionic vacuum 
tube . . . has made possible an almost 
unlimited amplification of sound. The 
vacuum tube, in fact, marked the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in the amplification 
of sound; it made possible an amplifying 
device which was a phenomenal improve- 
ment over the carbon microphone. Instru- 
ments with vacuum tubes are now avail- 
able, but most of them are too heavy and 
cumbersome to be conveniently carried. 

“The ideal aid... 


Unhappily, we cannot prescribe such an 


is obtainable today. 


instrument because it costs too much and 
it could not be made sufficiently port- 
able. 
perfect instrument would be over $400. 


The price of such an almost 


As to portability, it would be very difh- 
cult at the present time to compress this 
equipment into a bulk of much less than 
foot, 
weight below 25 pounds. 


one-half cubic and to reduce its 
*“* , . Nevertheless, it is not unreason- 
able to anticipate great improvements in 
the present equipment.” 
VerRN O. Knupsen, PH.D., 
and Isaac H. Jones, M.D.., 


The Laryngoscope. 


November, 1935 


“The improvements which 
have been made in the reception, amplifi- 
cation, and of by 
electrical methods have brought us very 


much nearer the perfect deaf aid. Manu- 


enormous 


transmission sound 
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facturers are doing their share towards the 
solution of the mechanical problems _in- 
volved, but the otologist has been very 
backward in cooperating. . 

“The self-consciousness of our patients 
makes bulk a feature of prime importance, 
and so far there is a definite limit to the 
reduction in size and weight which is 
compatible with efficiency. In this mat- 
ter it is our duty to lend the full weight 
of our influence to the popularizing of the 
more bulky and efficient deaf aids. If 
more people used these sets, the embar- 
rassment caused by their novelty would 
diminish, and more patients would give 
them a trial. 

*. .. It is clear that the simple patho- 
logical subdivision of deafness into the 
conductive and the perceptive is inade- 
quate. We must reconsider and classify 
our patients in the light of their audio- 
metric tests if we are to give them the 
full benefits of the miraculous advances 
of modern science.” 

—A. TUMARKIN, 
Journal of Laryngology 
and Otology (England). 


‘‘Semi-portable ‘deaf aids’ are becoming 
increasingly popular and several firms in 
this country are manufacturing them. The 
introduction of the miniature thermionic 
valve has enabled physical dimensions to 
be very greatly reduced—one 4-valve set, 
complete with self-contained batteries, is 
no larger than a 2A Kodak box camera.” 

—J. Morris, 
Journal of Laryngology 
and Otology (England). 


July, 1936 

“Acoustic engineering recently has 
greatly increased the possibilities of 
ameliorating the conditions of hundreds 
of thousands of persons afflicted with a 
handicapping hearing loss, by making 
available more efficient electric hearing 
aids. These have been improved in their 
performance characteristics, reliability, in- 
conspicuousness, and appearance. . . . 
The physician, who is often consulted in 


The Volta Reviey 


regard to hearing aids, can be of great 
assistance to a patient in selecting the type 
of instrument best adapted to his indi.| 
vidual requirements.” 
Horace Newnart, M.D., 
and Henry FE. Hartic, Pxu.D., 
Journal-Lancet, 


October, 1936 

“Hard of hearing persons are begin. 
ning to inquire whether certain otologists 
use audiometers and to shun those who 
cannot supply them with charts of their 
hearing. They are asking their doctors to} 
recommend suitable hearing aids, and/ 
they are readily detecting ignorance where 
it exists... . We believe that within five 
years the audiometric testing of hearing} 
and the prescribing of hearing aids will) 





be part of the regular routine of every) 
Te 


reputable specialist.” 
VoLTa REVIEW. 


November, 1936 
“The audiometer has come to stay, and| 
it must in the future constitute an indis| 
pensable part of the otologist’s equip-| 
ment... . 
“It is as much the province of the 
otologist to prescribe proper hearing aids, 
as of the ophthalmologist to prescribe} 
proper glasses.” 
—Watrter A. WELLS, M.D., 
Virginia Medical Monthly. 


ee 


February, 1938 
“Otologists are not interested in) 
marketing a mechanical device, but solely 
in rendering a service. That service con- 
sists in helping the hard of hearing indi 
vidual by guiding him into those chan 
nels, whatever they may be, which will 
best correct and relieve his failing. This 
may entail the use of a hearing device. 
While we have kept abreast of the scien 
tific literature concerning deafness and 
have instituted and improved the thera 
peusis indicated in impaired hearing, we 
have overlooked the important problem of 
hearing aids... . 
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January, 1939 


“The mechanics of hearing aids can be 
learned in short order. Frankly speak- 
ing, if the salesman can handle the hear- 
ing aid, why cannot otologists do so in- 
telligently? ... 

“The national 
societies should at their sectional meetings 
enlighten the membership as to the sim- 
plicity of the hearing aids and the man- 
ner in which they are handled. 

“Special instructional courses should be 


otorhinolaryngological 


given at the sectional meetings of the na- 
tional organizations. . . 

“The otologist should by all means do 
the testing for the hearing aid, and he 
alone should prescribe the type of hear- 
ing aid required for the individual, just 
as the ophthalmologist prescribes the 
lenses for his patient’s eyes.” 

MATTHEW S. Ersner, M.D., 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal. 


“It is the fault of the practicing otolo- 
gists that they are not familiar with the 
different types of aids now available, what 
they can do, and which are best suited 
for the individual patient. . . . Until the 
time comes when hearing aids are stand- 
ardized we who will prescribe them for 
our patients should familiarize ourselves 
with the various types and the various 
factors involved.” 

—WatTeR Hucuson, M.D.. 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal. 


“The 
speech and a plea for the serious consid- 
eration of it in the study of otology can 
be accentuated by the following axiomatic 
statements: 


importance of the hearing of 


that coin in the realm of 
partially 


“Language 
communication—can be 
learned when there is poor hearing or 
speech. 

“Education is slow, difficult, partial or 
incomplete without hearing of speech. 

“Economically, a usually 
greatly handicapped by inability to hear 
speech well. 

“Socially, the hard of hearing and the 
deaf are often seriously maladjusted. 


only 


person is 
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“As a consequence of the appreciation 
of these facts, there is a deservedly grow- 
ing interest in speech hearing among edu- 
cators, sociologists, and psychologists, as 
well as among otologists. More than any- 
one else, the deafened man himself insists 
on the seriousness of his situation. 

“ . . The otologist certainly should 
establish in his mind a level of hearing 
loss at which he considers it advisable 
to recommend the use of a hearing aid. 

The crystal receiver and the crystal 
phonograph pick-up have revolutionized 
the quality of speech obtainable from a 
record. 
with phonographic speech is an_indis- 
pensable adjunct to the study of deafness 
by otologists. It discovers the degree of 
disability to the hearing of that which 
the patient is most concerned in hearing. 
A knowledge of the subject opens up an 
opportunity to serve the deafened patient.” 

—Doucias Macrar.an, M.D., 
Archives of Otolaryngology. 


Testing of speech hearing 


“All reliable valve aids are greatly su- 
perior to the best non-valve aids, because 
of their capacity to amplify sound over 
the greater part of the speech range in a 
relatively uniform manner. 

“In our Medical Research Council Re- 
port we give a comparative table of re- 
sults for a non-valve aid, selected from a 
number as being the best, and for a non- 
portable classroom aid. ... In a test 
with the speaker 40 inches from the 
microphone the results, for two of the 
patients, were: 


Non-valve Classroom 


aid aid 
Patient 1 42% 100% 
Patient 2 6.8% 100% 


“The contrast is startling. 

“Only a very small proportion of deaf 
children and adults can be enabled to hear 
speech with 100 per cent degree of ac- 
curacy with any aid. But the technical 
deficiencies of the non-valve aid always 
result in poor reproduction of speech.” 

A. W. G. and E. I. Ewine, 
The Teacher of the Deaf (England). 








March (5), 1938 

“For the practicing otologist the audi- 
ometer is an electrical instrument for mea- 
suring hearing in the physician’s office. ... 
“By passing the audiometer’s calibrated 
tones into the hearing aid’s transmitter 
and measuring the output with a decibel 
meter, the over-all ‘tone characteristics’ of 
the various arrangements of component 
parts can be plotted into ‘response curves’ 
of the hearing aid. The actual change 
the hearing aid makes in the patient’s 
hearing can be ascertained by attaching 
the audiometer’s ear piece to the trans- 
mitter of the patient’s hearing aid and 
charting the audiometer reading of the 
When plotted 
on the patient’s original audiogram, a 
graphic picture of the hearing before and 
after fitting is immediately exhibited. .. . 
“‘Audiometers furnish the best 

means of testing hearing acuity. ... 
“An audiometer should be part of the 

office equipment of every otologist.” 

AusTIN A. Haypen, M.D., 

Journal of the American 

Medical Association. 


patient in the usual way. 


August (13), 1938 

“Since January 1, 1938, 1,000 audio- 
grams have been made. Three hundred 
of these have been studied and “matched” 
and the component hearing aid parts as- 
sembled . . . according to the otologist’s 
prescription. These ‘trial frame’ fittings 
have been checked by speech _intelligi- 
bility tests (syllable, word, or sentence), 
by subsequent audiograms of the patient 
wearing the assembled hearing aid, or by 
both. 

“The results were surprisingly accurate. 
Ninety-two of the first hundred patients, 
all examined by one experienced observer, 
preferred, of 288 possible combinations, 
the exact combination the otologist had 
prescribed. In every instance the 
audiogram was invaluable in reducing the 
time and consequently the fatigue of the 
fitting. ... 

“Complete examination of the ears, 
nose, and throat by the otologist, as well 


ing problems.’ 


The Volta Review 


as a general physical examination by the 


family physician, with such laboratory | 
and other special work as may be indi. 


cated, is essential to secure the best re. 
sults. 

“. . . Otologists must immediately take 
greater interest in audiometers and hear. 
ing aids or else the use of the former 
and the prescription of the tatter will be 
taken over by others not so well quali- 
fied to serve the hard of hearing.” 

—AusTIN A, Haypen, M.D., 
Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 


August, 1938 


In the Clinic for the Deaf at the Uni- | 
versity of Manchester “an analysis of | 
the results of tests of 1,037 adult and | 


young patients who have attended the 
clinic has recently been made. Of 


658 adults suffering from severe chronic | 


incurable deafness 80 per cent could be 
helped by the use of an electrical valve 
aid. Seventeen per cent could get help 
only from a speaking tube, and 3 per cent 
could not be helped by any hearing aid.” 


—I. R. and A. W. G. Ewine, 





waegetern are 


The Teacher of the Deaf (England). | 


“. . There has been established by | 


Dr. Kerridge at University College Hos- 
pital ‘a clinic for giving advice on hear- 
The Clinic ‘provides a 
center for investigations and for demon- 
strations to medical students, doctors, and 
teachers of the deaf.’ ‘It is held at the 
same time as an ordinary ear, nose, and 
throat out-patient session, so that the pa- 
tient may have the benefit of otological 
examination by a_ specialist... The pa- 
tient is then questioned as to the nature 
of his deafness and his hearing is tested 
the audiometer. Following the test, 
‘the decision is made as to the best in- 
strument for the patient considering his 
work, his social requirements, and_ his 
psychological attitude to the instrument.’ 

“*The patient is tried with the chosen 
instrument at the clinic. He is then given 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau— 
Passionate Pilgrim 


By Gustav Voct 
Translated from the German by Harry B. Bachrach 


MONG the spiritual giants who lived 
before the French Revolution, is 
to be counted Jean Jacques Rous- 

seau. He has a special meaning for us, 
since he became hard of hearing at the 
youthful age of twenty-four. His deaf- 
ness influenced his whole life, because it 
brought out many qualities of character 
that might otherwise not have been de- 
veloped. He was extremely shy in his 
personal relations. He always avoided 
large audiences. He once escaped by 
actual flight an audience with the King. 
He preferred to bury himself in the 
solitude of nature where he learned to 
express his thoughts in writing with a 
courage unheard of in those times; he 
developed fundamental views which, even 
today, are not only prevalent in certain 
fields of philosophy, but are established 
in the legal forms of many nations. 

His idea of the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the individual was so determined 
that he even performed the poorly paid 
labor of note copyist in order that he 
might preserve freedom of thought and 
action, and escape the influence of mate- 
trial forces which direct the lives of 
others. 

Rousseau has written dramatically of 
his deafness, which, although not com- 
plete, accompanied by continual 
noises the head. In his youth, his 
general health was not good. He reports 
that he was continually ailing. A “water 
cure” completely ruined his stomach, 
and he began to believe that there was 
no hope of healing for him. He relates 
in his “At the time 
something happened which was not only 
very strange in itself, but in its continu- 
ance, which was to end apparently only 
with my death. One morning, when I 


was 
in 


confessions, same 


was getting along no worse than usual, 
and just as I was occupied in fastening 
the feet on a little table top, I felt all at 
once, throughout my entire body, a sud- 
den and almost incomprehensible emotion. 
I do not know with what to compare it, 
except that it was like a storm which 
arose in my blood and immediately rushed 
into all my limbs. My veins began to 
pulse with such a force that I not only 
felt their beating, but even heard it— 
most of all, that of my jugular vein. 
With this there began a terrible noise in 
my ears, which increased rapidly three- 
fold and even fourfold; first a hollow, 
heavy warning, then a roaring, then a 
lighter murmur, like that of flowing water, 
and lastly, a shrill piping. To all this 
there was added, a beating, a throbbing, 
which I could not easily count without 
feeling my pulse, but which was rhythmic. 
This inner noise began at the same time 
that I was deprived of the delicate sense 
of hearing which I had up to that time 
enjoyed; and I became, although not en- 
tirely deaf, as hard of hearing as I have 
remained since.” 

Rousseau was also very near-sighted. 
Moreover, his ear trouble 
panied by a slight dizziness which was 
very unpleasant, especially in his jour- 
neys in the mountains. His difficulty in 
hearing led him to habits of introspection 
which in turn led to the most beautiful 
realms of thought, peaceful, friendly and 
benevolent. On the other hand, his al- 
most incredible timidity, caused partly by 
his deafness, partly by the persecution to 
which he was subjected on account of his 
outspoken opinions, became greatly ex- 
aggerated as he grew older. He finally 
constructed on St. Pierre Island, in Biel- 
ter Lake, a strange dwelling where he 


was accom- 
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found retreat. In the lower floor was a 
trap door through which he used to go to 
reach the cellar when he saw visitors ap- 
In time, his determination to 
al- 


proaching. 
retreat from human contact became 
most a persecution complex, a sad thing 
for this great spirit, whose aim in life was 
happiness for all men. 

Rousseau was born June 28, 1712, the 
of a watchmaker in Geneva. Since 
his mother died early, his education was 
haphazard. He was apprenticed at 16 to 
a master who was to teach him the art 
of engraving, but he ran away and em- 
barked for a time on a life of adventure. 
In his early years he met an older wom- 
an, Frau von Warens, who became almost 
like a mother to him. Under her influ- 
ence, he changed his religion, becoming 
a Roman Catholic, but he left the Church 
later. In 1741, when he started on a 
journey to Paris, he had tried to follow 
several vocations, always without success. 


son 


He had invented a system of musical 
notation, which he hoped to introduce 
generally. Seeking influential donors, he 
became acquainted with Buffon and Vol- 
A close friendship with 
Diderot, who was the leading spirit be- 
hind the great Encyclopedia of Science, 
Art and Trade, in which almost all the 
leading thinkers of the time were cooper- 
ating. The chief exponents of the mod- 
ern thought of the time set forth their 
vpinions in this gigantic work, which of- 
fered rich material on all subjects, but 
more particularly ideas aimed against the 
powerful social classes, especially the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy. In this struggle 
Rousseau took a large part, without leav- 
ing the standpoint of the Encyclopediasts. 


taire. arose 


In 1749, the Dijon Academy sponsored 
a prize contest for an essay on the sub- 
ject: “The Progress of the Sciences and 
the Arts: Has It Contributed to Corrupt 
or to Chasten Morals?” Rousseau offered 
his discourse on “The Sciences and the 
Arts,” in which he represented civiliza- 
tion as the cause of all vice, and he ob- 
tained the prize. He sees in intellectu- 


‘he exclaims passionately. 


The Volta Review 


ality, in pride of reason, which most 
philosophers rate highly, not the acme of 
attainment; on the contrary, he places 
higher the claims of feeling and of the 
heart. He sees not in egotism, but in 
benevolence, the foundation for all that 
is instructive and rational in human na. 
ture. He is convinced that a_ spiritual 
life is hindered by purely intellectual 
culture. He believes that too much cul- 
ture has inclined man to sin, and filled 
him with envy and untruthfulness and the 
enjoyment of luxury. “Let us return to 


nature,’ he cries again and again. By 


this, he does not mean the original nat- | 


ural state of mankind, such as has been 
determined by historical and anthropo- 
logical investigations, but the nature which 


comes to expression in undistorted hu 


man impulse. 


His real fame dates from the appear: | 





ance of his novel, “Julie or the New: 
Heloise,” which had great and immediate 
success. He followed it with his “Social 


Contract,” in which he attempts to make 
plain the rights of individual human be- 
ings with reference to the state as_ they 
culminate in a pure democracy. 


His next book, “Emile,” climaxed his | 
It sets forth his doctrine of educa: | 
tion, which has as its fundamental con: | 
ception the natural rights and free de. | 


career. 


“Trust to nature,” 
In his “Savo- 
contrast to 


velopment of youth. 


yard Vicar,” he affirms, in 
the deists, that religion is not a matter 
Natural feeling 


makes a supernatural revelation superflu- 


of reason but of feeling. 


ous, and carries a strong conviction of 
God, freedom and immortality. In a 
word, it is the real source of our moral 
values. 

“The Profession of Faith of a Savoyard 
Vicar” caused Rousseau’s opponents to 
carry out a formal campaign aimed at 
his annihilation, with the result that even 
the most influential among the learned 
men who remained friendly to him did 
not dare to express themselves in writing 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Chronicle of a Successful Life 


By Lucy Gray KENDALL 


“If I can let into some soul a little light, 

If I some pathway dark and drear can render 
bright, 

If 1 to one in gloom can show the sunny side, 

Though no reward I win—I shall be satisfied.” 


HAT little verse is the life motto of 
"| a. Cora Bristol Nelson, head of 
the Bristol-Nelson School for De- 
fective Children at Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see, who has been hard of hearing for 
more than thirty years. How well she 
has lived up to it is manifested by the 
handsome silver loving cup in her library 
which bears the inscription: “Presented to 
Mrs. Cora Bristol Nelson, an example and 
promoter of happiness, by the Nashville 
League for the Hard of Hearing—1933.” 
In the charming little city of Murfrees- 
boro, a beautiful old town about which 
still clings a bit of ante-bellum grace, 
Mrs. Nelson lives in a stately, hospitable 
old Colonial home, furnished with rare 
pieces of mahogany, imperial teakwood 
from China, and other treasures that might 
make a collector envious. Mrs. Nelson 
herself is a collector. It has often been 
said that every hard of hearing person 
should have a hobby, and Mrs. Nelson has 
many—her friends, her little school for 
sub-normal children, her teapots, her 
books, her garden, her clubs, her play 
reading and acting. The interests of this 
many-sided woman embrace the world. 
Mrs. Nelson’s collection of rare teapots 
is widely known, and many persons make 
the pilgrimage to Murfreesboro just to 
see them. The visitor is first shown into 
the library, which has been called “the 
most attractive room in Murfreesboro.” 
In one corner is a fine of 
George Washington prints, among them a 
rare one of Washington and his mother. 
Another corner contains a map of the city 


collection 


of Bristol, England, and an “authentic 


picture” of Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden—with an explanatory Bible verse 


in Latin. 
and ancient 
countries. 

On the library floor glows a red Mexi- 
can rug, and around the walls are many 
books—fiction, history, biography, travel, 
philosophy—all of which have enriched 
and deepened the personality of this re- 
markable woman. 

Going from the library into the beauti- 
ful old parlor, the visitor will pause in 
the wide hall long enough to take in the 
beauty of the winding stairway, the hand- 
some carved teakwood chairs from China, 
the French rosewood bookcase from New 
Orleans, the red and green lighting fixture 
made from a Japanese lamp post, the 
Colonial tables and the pictures of World 
War heroes. 

In the parlor, the furniture is French 
and quite, quite old. If you are one of 
the favored ones, you may sit at a tea 
table imported from India and drink a 
cup of real Chinese tea brewed in a tea- 
pot of Chinese bronze, or maybe in the 
heirloom teapot brought from England in 
the long ago by Mrs. Nelson’s great 
grandmother. This teapot, by the way, 
was the nucleus of Mrs. Nelson’s famous 
collection. 

On a beautiful old mahogany table 
nearby is one of Mrs. Nelson’s most mod- 
ern treasures—an autographed photograph 
of “Jimmy” Melton, famous opera star 
and one of Mrs. Nelson’s “boys.” 


Over the mantel hangs a large 
map of the Mediterranean 


Hobbies and Collections 


After tea, the visitor moves onward to- 
ward the dining room, where the teapots 
from all parts of the world form a rare 
display. Here we find teapots of mul- 
berry ware, Chinese bronze, Chelsea ware, 
tall, 
black square pot from Japan, a gaudy pot 
from Mexico, quaint little teapots from 
Holland, a rare one from India, several 


Sevres porcelain, Indian stone, a 








ws 
bo 


beauties from Italy, another from Egypt, 
a queer little cup-like gourd from Brazil 
from which one sucks one’s tea through 
a straw. and dozens of others. 

On an old four poster bed in the guest 
room is one of Mrs. Nelson’s most recent 
treasures -—a_ beautiful quilt which she 
made herself in an intricate pattern known 
as the Princess’ Comb. The design is 
taken the 
princess, and the pattern was cut in one 


from comb of an Hawaiian 
continuous piece by a native woman in 
Honolulu, who always shuts herself be- 
hind locked doors to do this intricate 
work. The pattern came from a friend in 
Louisiana, the 


the quilt, and prevailed upon the native 


who visited islands, saw 
woman to cut a pattern expressly for her 
to send to Mrs. Nelson. 

After viewing these treasures and listen- 
ing to Mrs. Nelson’s fascinating descrip- 
tion of them, the visitor makes a great 
discovery—it is not the teapots nor any 
of the other treasures but Mrs. Nelson her- 
self the chief attraction inher 
very attractive home. And the interest of 
this versatile woman centers not in things 


who is 


but in people—and above all in the little 
sub-normal children for whom she estab- 
lished her home school more than thirty 
years ago. 

Born in New York State, Mrs. Nelson 
was educated in Boston, being a graduate 
of the Boston School of Oratory. Through 
her work here she became so much inter- 
ested in psychology that she entered Co- 
lumbia University to continue this study 
just about the time that new school was 
opening on Morningside Drive. Here she 
specialized in defective mentality and, 
after leaving Columbia, she taught for 
several school for defective 
children. In 1897, she came to Tennessee 
to visit the Tennessee Centennial and met 
the man afterwards became her 
husband. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Nelson lived 
in Lebanon, Tennessee, where she was pro- 
fessor of Oratory in the famous old Cum- 
berland University. Here she taught the 
law students, and one of her students won 


years in a 


who 
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the diamond and gold medal in the Inter. 
state Oratorical which many 
colleges participated. 

Following the birth of her second child, 
she began to lose 


contest, in 


the great shadow fell 
her hearing so rapidly that within a- few 
months she felt herself all but incapaci- 
tated to take any part in life. 
doomed to sit in silence on the sidelines 
Misery and 
despair followed, and as with many peo- 
ple thus handicapped, she felt that her 
burden was greater than she could bear, 


She seemed 


while life passed her by. 


A Sehool for Subnormal Children 


During this dark time Mrs. Nelson’s 
great idea was born—she would open a 
little for feeble-minded 
children and forget her own troubles by 
doing something for others less fortunate. 
At that time there were no schools of-this 
type in the South, although there were 
nearly 70,000 feeble-minded children listed 
in the United States and 7,282 in Ten- 
Her plan was simply to 
open the school without any advertising 
and await results, for she believed, “If 
they want me, they will come to me.” 

The school, which has always been con- 
nected with Mrs. Nelson’s home, 
nothing of the institution about it, opened 
in 1905 with two children. After thirty- 
three years the roster of the school, always 
limited to twenty-five, shows the names of 


private school 


nessee alone. 


.pupils from twenty-three states and from 


Canada. 
only from all the southern states but from 
California, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania and Iowa. 

These children are always happy and 
well. It is rare indeed that a doctor is 
called to visit the school. Also, they are 
continuously busy, for school keeps the 
year round with both morning and after- 
noon sessions. Two trained teachers and 
two attendants assist Mrs. Nelson in the 
work. Mrs. Nelson has found her knowl- 
edge of speech a marvelous help and she 
has taught a number of these afflicted lit- 
tle ones to talk. She herself gives the 
mental tests to the children, meets all 


Pupils have come to her not 
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HER SCHOOL 


patrons and visitors, and conducts all 
business connected with the school. 

She is enthusiastic over the effect that 
training and care can have on the life of 
the sub-normal child. “All defectives have 
bright spots,” she declares, “and it is our 
Although these 
children can never become normal, they 
can learn habits of honesty, truthfulness. 


neatness, courtesy, cheerful obedience, and 


job to polish these spots. 


industry until they become happy, com- 
panionable little boys and girls instead of 
helpless burdens.” 


School a Help to Mothers 


Mrs. Nelson’s school is a help not only 
to the children, but to the harassed moth- 
ers as well— mothers who cannot give 
proper care to the rest of the family be- 
cause of the time that must be devoted to 
the afflicted child. To such mothers her 


MRS. CORA BRISTOL NELSON, MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE, IN THE GARDEN ADJOINING 
FOR SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


rues 


school is a boon indeed. “Roll your bur- 


den on me.” is her advice, “and come 


months to see how your 
And when the mother 
returns she not only finds a child who is 


back in a few 


child is faring.” 


well and happy and who does not even 
want to go home, but she herself looks as 
if she has grown five or ten years younger 
in a few months’ time. 
of grateful patrons for Mrs. Nelson and 


The appreciation 


her work is shown by the many lovely 
gifts that are sent to her from everywhere. 
The Princess Comb quilt pattern was sent 
by a grateful patron from Louisiana. 

As a pioneer in the work for sub- 
normal and defective children, Mrs. Nel- 
son has often been called upon to speak 
on this subject. Addresses on the “Care 
and Training of the Feeble-Minded Child” 
have been given at Vanderbilt University 
and at Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
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nessee, and before the Southern Sociologi- 
cal Congress. Her talk on this subject 
made before the Tri-State Psychological 
Society at Memphis, Tennessee, was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the society. 
Mrs. Nelson’s interest in the sub-normal 
child never flags, and she has been instru- 
mental in the opening of three large 
schools for defective children in the 
South—one at Jackson, Mississippi, one 
at Charleston, South Carolina, and the 
state school for defectives in Tennessee. 
Through her personal visits to these cen- 
ters, her talk of the needs and the results 
of such work, she stirred up so much in- 
terest that practical measures soon fol- 


lowed. 
Public Talks and Readings 


One of the most attractive things about 
Mrs. Nelson is her rich, beautifully modu- 
lated voice, and even her long years of 
deafness have not impaired its resonance 
and beauty. Probably one reason for this 
is that Mrs. Nelson has not allowed it to 
rust out, but has used it continually in 
talks and addresses and public readings. 
She has even taken part in numerous 
plays, though she could not hear the cues 
and had to be given a sign to indicate 
when she should come on. She has read 
fourteen full length plays before the Mur- 
freesboro Woman’s Club and a number 
of one-act plays; she has spoken many 
times and given many readings before 
clubs and organizations in Nashville. 
Only recently she read the entire play, 
“Death Takes a Holiday,” before the 
Nashville Woman’s Club. She has also 
given readings at the Presbyterian Church 
in Nashville and at the Centennial Club, 
and has spoken a number of times before 
the Nashville League for the Hard of 
Hearing, reading sometimes a play and 
sometimes one of her own poems. Her 
short and snappy radio addresses made in 
Nashville during Hearing Week have been 
happily designated as “Sunshine Talks.” 

In a talk before the Nashville League 
in the fall of 1937, shortly after her re- 
turn from Europe, Mrs. Nelson read a 
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poem descriptive of the visit of George 
VI to Edinburgh. Mrs. Nelson stood near 
Edinburgh Castle and had such a wonder- 
ful view of the King, the Scottish Greys, 
and the happy people that on the train re- 
turning to London she seized old en- 
velopes and other scraps of paper and 
wrote her own description of it in verse, 

Perhaps the strangest talk Mrs. Nelson 
was ever called on to make was when she 
addressed the Murfreesboro chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
on “What the U. D. C. Should Stand for.” 
This woman, born in the foothills of the 
Adirondacks and educated in Boston, stood 
before the Daughters of the Confederacy 
in Tennessee and spoke so thrillingly of 
their heritage that one of the members ex- 
claimed, “Mrs. Nelson is a better U. D. C. 
than any of us.” And she proudly re- 
plied, “Though I cannot call myself a 
Daughter of the Confederacy, yet you 
would have to go a day’s journey before 
you would find a better Southern woman 
than I am.” 


Club Member and Gardener 


Mrs. Nelson’s club activities are many 
and varied. She is an active member of 
the Play Readers’ Club and has served on 
the board. She has been president of the 
Murfreesboro Garden Club, and the only 
time a prize was ever offered for the best 
garden, her garden took the blue ribbon 


over the many other beautiful ones in 


‘town. In the Murfreesboro Woman’s Club 


Mrs. Nelson has served for two years (the 
longest a member is eligible to serve) as 
chairman of the educational department, 
chairman of the literary department, and 
chairman of the garden department. She 
is the only member who has been head of 
three departments. She is also a member 
of the Ladies’ Hermitage Association at 
Nashville, organized for the preservation 
of the home of President Andrew Jackson. 


Work for the Hard of Hearing 
Although Mrs. Nelson loves all her club 
work, her chief interest, after defective 
children, lies in the work for the hard of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Street Car—Or Bus? 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


AM REDMOND has been with the 
Booklover’s Bindery ten years. Since 
he is a very capable bookbinder, 
there is little chance that he will be dis- 
missed, or even that he will be furloughed 
for any time. But having 
reached the standard wage for his type 


length oi 


of work, he has remained at that rate year 
after while have 
moved ahead of him to supervisory posi- 
tions. “Pretty lucky,” Sam will comment 
when promotions are announced. “If it 
wasnt for my tin ears I’d be up there, 
too.” His deafness has nothing to do with 
it. There are thousands of employees like 
Sam, but with normal hearing, who are 


year, other workers 


also destined to remain permanently in 
the ranks. 

Young Webster Whatley has tried to 
with 
Web’s promotion hurt Sam 
a bit more than the others, for Web was 


explain the situation to Sam, but 
little success. 


Sam’s messenger boy just seven years ago. 
Last year Web was made general super- 
intendent of the Booklover’s Bindery. The 
establishment, of course, is a good bit 
more than a bookbindery. In the first 
place, Web persuaded old Alex Craig— 
who is the Booklover’s Bindery 
take the general care of book collections- 


to under- 


you know, cataloguing private libraries, 
cleaning the books, rebinding or repairing 
those that need it, and so on. Then Web 
went on into the rare book field, not to 
collect but to care for such rare volumes. 
Often these rare books are much worn and 
fragile, but the owners wouldn’t think of 
tampering with the original bindings. So 
Web makes “cases” for such books—boxes 
or pockets in which they may be kept. 
These cases resemble fine bookbindings, 
and are, for that matter. The Booklover’s 
Bindery also does a certain amount of 
fine printing. 

It was the cataloguing idea that won 


the superintendency for Web Old Alex 


Craig saw its possibilities at once. The 
Bindery will take over your library, clean 
and repair your books, and make you an 
up-to-date catalogue which you can ex- 
pand without difficulty. Better still, from 
Alex Craig’s viewpoint, Web has been 
able to get one or two large jobs each 
year, handling work of this sort for very 
large private libraries or book collections. 
In fact the Stamford Public Library is 
coming to depend more and more on Web 
for general work of this sort that it used 
to try to do in its own workrooms. 
Well, when Web moved into the super- 
intendent’s job, Sam rather expected to 
be made his assistant. He and Web had 
worked side by side for years and got 
along perfectly. Besides, 
job placed no premium 


the assistant’s 
on hearing as 
there was no telephoning to do and no 
visitors to interview. But Nick Hale got 
the job. Sam was bitter over that, es- 
pecially since Nick had been with the 
Bindery only three years. As I’ve said, 
Web had tried to explain the situation to 
Sam, but without much success, until one 
day, as he stood near the door with Sam, 
he noticed a drayman unloading a large 
box in front of the Mullins Machine 
Works. Then he had an inspiration. 

“I wonder what Mullins is getting in 
that box?” he said. “Sam, run over and 
find out.” 

Sam’s strong point is obeying orders, 
and there was no hesitation now. He was 
across the street and back again in a min- 
ute to explain that the box contained ma- 
chinery. 

“What kind of machinery?” asked Web. 

Sam didn’t know, but a second trip 
revealed that the box contained a motor. 

Sam nodded and called Nick Hale. 

“Nick,” he said, loudly enough for 
Sam to hear, “run across the street and 
find out what Mullins is getting in that 
big box.” 
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Nick started across the street at once. 

“What's the idea—sending Hale over?” 
demanded Sam. “I told you it was a mo- 
tor.” 

“Oh, I want Nick to get used to keeping 
his eyes open,” explained Web. “You 
never can tell when you may pick up 
I—wait, don’t 

I want you 


some useful information. 
go back to your bench yet. 
to see what happens—if anything does.” 
Nick came back in about ten minutes. 
“It’s one of those new Colin motors,” 
he explained. “Here’s the catalogue de- 
[ borrowed it from Mullins 
to show to you. They’re scrapping their 
old motor and putting in this new one 
because, they insist, it will cut operating 


scribing it- 


expenses 30 per cent. It does look good— 
in the catalogue. And it’s sold on a sort 
of installment plan, you'll notice, so that 
it almost pays for itself—if it will save 
the 30 per cent. I’m going over tomorrow 
to see it tested out and if it lives up to 
the advertising, we ought to have one in 
our basement shop.” 

Web took the catalogue, and Hale went 
back to his work. 

“I think you heard enough of Hale’s 
conversation to understand what it was 
about,” he said to Sam. “I wonder if this 
incident will help you to understand why 
Nick got the job—and why you didn’t. 
You made two trips to Mullins’ place and 
got practically no information. In one 
trip Nick not only secured all the details 
but came back with a suggestion that may 
easily show us a way to save his salary 
several times over. If this new motor 
actually cuts operating expenses 30 per 
cent you can understand what that will 
mean in dollars and cents. And Nick 
will get the credit. See?” 

Sam nodded, but ventured no comment. 

“In taking over the job of superinten- 
dent,” Web went on, “I knew I’d have my 
hands full—new work, planning, all of 
that sort of thing. And I knew, too, that 
if I made you my assistant I’d have you 
on my hands also, because you'd depend 
on me to map out your work for you, to 
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solve your difficult problems, to explain 
new work. You are like that—street car, 
not bus.” 

“Street car? Bus?” repeated Sam. 

“Exactly,” nodded Web. “A street car, 
you see, is an excellent thing in its way. 
It will take you there and it will bring 
you back. It does its work quite efficient- 
ly. It’s dependable, and all that. But 
you have to put down tracks for it to 
run on. The bus, on the other hand, 
also takes you there and brings you 
back—and it doesn’t need tracks. See? 
You're like a street car—fine in your 
way and very efficient—after some one 
has put down tracks for you to run on. 
Nick is more like the bus; he doesn’t 
need tracks—he goes and comes without 
them, taking short cuts where desirable.” 

He paused, but Sam was silent. 

“Most business organizations must put 
the bus type of employee in the super- 
visory positions,” argued Web, “because 
it is too expensive to put down tracks for 
all employees—you know the old saying 
to the effect that a lot of workers earn 
no more than three dollars a day because 
it is necessary to pay someone ten dol- 
lars a day to tell them what to do. Only 
the routine jobs, with tracks laid, are 
available for the street car type of em- 


ployee.” 
“You mean I’m lazy?” demanded Sam, 
flushing. 


“Not physically lazy, no,” said Web. 
“Mentally lazy—yes. There’s not a work- 
er in the bindery who does his bit more 
conscientiously than you do, or who turns 
out better work, for that matter.” 

“Then it’s my tin—” began Sam. 

“No, it’s not your tin ears,” denied 
Web. “It’s your tin brain—rusts so 
easily, you know. See here—you’ve known 
Mullins for ten years. You talk to him 
every day about things you read in the 
newspapers—about baseball, football and 
the like. Your deafness doesn’t prevent 
that—and it wouldn’t have prevented your 
finding out about the motor, either. You 
just didn’t think—” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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What | Get Out of Lip Reading* 


By Leo H. Youne 


HAVE been nervous over the idea of 
speaking to a group of trained lip 
reading instructors—I, a student of 
the art with no knowledge of pedagogy. 
However, I am more than willing to tell 
you what I get from lip reading. My 
experience as a hard of hearing man 
covers about 30 years, in which time this 


deafened condition has been growing 
steadily. During many of these years | 


fought blindly to 
wrecking my economic, social and psycho- 
I'll waste little time in tell- 
ing you of loss of work or failure to 
land necessary jobs, of the terrible bruis- 
ing of the spirit, of the abject misery that 
swept over me when my went to 
work to support the family as I should 
have done but could not. 

I am an average man whose living has 
been undermined by this deafened condi- 
tion. Above all things else, I want to 
get back into that economic security that 
my wife and I enjoyed before the corro- 
sive influence of deafness destroyed it. 

Although deafness was a characteristic 
on my father’s side of the family, and at 
home we had experienced something of 


lick this thing that was 


logical life. 


wife 


its accompanying economic misery, yet I 
laughed when my hearing began to fail. 
We had nothing to fear. I had a life 
job in the United States Internal Revenue 
Service at good pay. 
cur own home in the suburbs of Sacra- 
mento. Our little girl would be ready 
for school shortly. And then Theodore 
Roosevelt split the Republican Party. My 
father-in-law who had been active in state 
politics, having served for several years 
as Assistant State Treasurer, and who was 
now Chief Deputy Collector in the Rev- 
enue office, was a close personal friend 
of Hiram Johnson, Roosevelt’s running 
mate. Well, to shorten the story, our 


We were buying 


Association of 
Nov. 5, 1938. 


California 
Hearing, 


*Delivered before the 
Teachers of the Hard of 


office was abolished on the ground that 
there was too much Bull-Moose in it. 

Regardless of how a man loses his job, 
getting off the pay-roll is extremely pain- 
ful. Now I had to fight in the com- 
petitive field for a new job, and I was a 
hard of hearing man. 


Subconscious Effort at Readjustment 


I wonder if, before there is a conscious 
hearing loss, the destructive force may be 
at work, and its inroads become a matter 
of instinctive knowledge to our subcon- 
scious minds, so that we are prompted 
to take unconscious steps to circumvent 
the — still hearing defect. 
At any rate, for a number of years before 
I was aware of any hearing loss, I would 
find myself watching a speaker’s lips and 
not his eyes. This always made me feel 
a little bit ashamed, for I had _ been 
taught to look into a person’s eyes when 
wth him. Id _ shift 
gaze to his eyes but it would soon be 
back on his lips. 

I had been a real estate salesman be- 
fore entering service, and 
during the following years, I again sold 
property and did many other things to 
earn a living. But economic difficulties 
multiplied and I hit the psychological 
toboggan for all I was worth. As a 
salesman I was out. I had lost control 
of my voice—I, who wanted to be a pub- 
lic speaker. 


unrecognized 


in conversation my 


government 


By now we were in San José, and my 
wife was working, while I had _ finally 
reached a point where I was determined 
to take myself in hand. It is my belief 
that every man has within himself the 
power to rebuild his own life, but some- 
times he needs a few healthy kicks prop- 
erly applied to wake him up to that 
truth. 

I enrolled in Ruth McKinley’s lip read- 


ing class, taking both class work and 
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private lessons. On the occasion of my 
first entrance into her class, after two or 
three private lessons, she frowned slight- 
ly one evening wher I failed to “get” a 
simple sentence. I was hurt. I was 
They always 
frowned at us deaf people. The injus- 
tice of it! Ridicule or anger, I told 
myself, was what even the hard of hear- 
ing teacher herself passed out to us. Well, 
I'd quit. Can you pic- 
Sure, I’m heartily 


wounded to the core. 


no more for me. 
ture my state of mind? 
ashamed of it now, but that was what I 
was like when I started lip reading. Yes, 
I quit. 

But I came back. At first I would 
sneak into class or League and find a seat 
close to the door. When the meeting or 
class was ended I would slide out before 
anyone could Gradually | 
found myself seeking better seats, and 
lingering a bit at the shaking 
hands and engaging in short conversa- 
Getting me up to the blackboard 
and before the class was a slow and pain- 
ful process, but eventually I made that 
Today they have to send for the 
janitor to throw me out. 

About this time I acquired a_ hearing 
aid. This gave me the sounds I had been 
missing and from now forward, I worked 
both lip reading and my phone to the 
limit. 

As my confidence returned to me, and 
as, through my ear-phone, I could do 
something toward voice control, I felt 
old ambitions coming back. Even though 
I was not a very good lip reader, still 
I was a lip reader of sorts. But one 
thing always bothered me. Some of those 
around me would read a sentence with 
ease, while I would fall down miserably 
on it, and yet I would understand almost 
every word in it—almost but not quite. 
Mrs. McKinley explained this problem to 
me. Instead of trying to grasp the mean- 
ing as a whole I would attempt to analyze 
the lip movements of each separate word, 
and while seeking to interpret one word I 
would lose the next, often the key word. 
That is still my big problem. 


reach me. 
close. 


tions. 


grade. 
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Wool Gathering—A Bad Habit 

In this lip reading practice, I had to 
break myself of one bad habit that had 
been developing for many years. My 
father used to call it “wool-gathering.” 
I had to fix my attention on the instruc- 
tor’s face. I couldn’t let my mind wan- 
der for an instant. for if I did, the vital 
word was lost. That was a hard job. If 
I missed a sentence, I would think, “what's 
the use” and let the old mind wool-gather 
for a while, losing all that followed. I 
have had to struggle daily wita this ten- 
dency, but I am gradually winning out. 
If lip reading does no more for a person 
than to restore his control of attention, 
revamp his power of concentration, then 
it will have proved itself eminently worth 
while. 

With control of attention, I was able to 
get better results in my lip reading and 
that gave me renewed confidence in my- 
self. With this new feeling of confidence 
I was more willing to meet people—to 
mix with them. Now to say that the art 
of lip reading, per se, does all these 
things is a pretty big order, bui it cer- 
tainly starts the psychological ball roll- 
ing. One internal force plays upon and 
influences another, and we don’t exactly 
know which force develops which, but I 
do know this, that in my case, the influ- 
ence of lip reading seemed finally to set 
in motion all those internal combinations 
of energy necessary to wake me up and 
cause me to want to make good. 


A Versatile Mind Helps 


I have found out some __ interesting 
things in this study. I found that the 
better furnished one’s mind is, the better 
lip reader one can become. The word 
versatility explains what I mean. One 
night in class, a lady well past 70—a 
new student—was having a difficult time. 
She was making very little progress. 
Then suddenly she “got” a sentence. Her 
face brightened and hers was the first 
hand raised. I had read the sentence 
and watched to see if Mrs. Smith would 


get it. It had to do with taking a ship 
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and sailing down the Pacific Ocean and 
across the Equator. She read it correct- 
ly, for a few years before she had made 
exactly such a trip and that sentence 
took on instant meaning to her. How 
much did she actually read from the 


lips? How much did her subconscious 
tell her? How much did her memory 
help? The point is that, because of 


knowledge on that specific subject, she 
was able to gather the correct meaning. 
I have found that to be true in my own 
I find it profitable to read 
extensively on every subject possible, for 
I benefit in better understanding of what 


experiences, 


is being said. 
The “Hear-Seeing” Method 
Training for ordinary, day to day con- 
oD p d d 
versations where the participants always 
use their what I want. 
If I can catch a single word, a detached 
fo) 


voices—this is 


murmur, any vague, indistinguishable 
sound—it matters not how little comes to 


me, provided it is sound—I have 
clues to the motions of the speaker’s face. 
Then with lip reading and that sub- 
merged portion of my mind, the sub- 
conscious, I have a fair and reasonable 
understanding of what is being said. For 
this reason I favor teaching with the 
voice and not without. That includes my 
keeping my earphone turned on during 
instruction. If the lip movements are 
joined with the sound I can understand 
the meaning of the lip movements, and 
after a few repetitions these movements 
set suggestion and memory to work, and 
I read the sentence. 

We do read lips with the subconscious 
part of our minds—that is, we read with- 
out knowing or thinking that we are 
doing it. But as soon as we fix our 
conscious minds on what we are attempt- 
ing, at that instant our lip reading be- 
comes less reliable. No man can serve 
two masters and give satisfaction to either, 
and no mind can think two conflicting 
thoughts at the same instant and hope to 
get any degree of satisfaction from the 
act. Without conscious thought that I 


my 
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am trying to understand what you are 
saying, I have a fair degree of success 
in reading your lips. But let me start 
thinking, “Now I must pay close atten- 
tion. it teacher said... 
that movement meant . and so on,” 
and I am sunk. While using my mind 
to think what I must do, I am powerless 
to use it in doing that thing. I am best 
able to handle myself in a discussion 
when I find myself thrust into it, and no 
thought of having to read lips has risen 
to divide my mind. 

My earphone works better; I under- 
stand what I hear through it more ac- 
curately and more completely when I can 
see the speaker’s face. Let me talk over 
the phone with that same person, using 
my earphone or not, I cannot understand 
nearly so well simply because I do not 


what was 


see his face. 

It is clear to me that I get along better 
with my earphone because I can, to some 
extent, read lips. And, I can 
read lips better because I can get sounds 
through my earphone. But I do not 
understand everything that I must get 
through the eyes, nor through my hearing 
aid; nor even with the combined. 
There are many blank spots, and these I 
fill in from my intuitive knowledge, from 
my subconscious mind. Also, the more 
knowledge I may have in my conscious 
mind, the greater the supply of material 
I can draw on for my the 
instructor’s sentences. 


contra, 


two 


answers to 


Self Created Jobs 


In closing let me state that I am still a 
deaf man striving for economic security 
in a hearing world. That fact must be 
faced. I must the fact that, 
during these trying years, I have passed 
that age beyond which men are no long- 
er hired. But I have regained confidence 
in myself. Faith that was disintegrating 
I mix with peo- 
Hope is mine once more. 


also face 


is rebuilding within me. 
ple and like it. 
Lip reading has not got me a job, but it 
has done far more than that. It has re- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By JANE B. WALKER 


The Lincoln Memorial in Washington 


Vocabulary 


Classic 
Statue 


Craftsman 
Canvas 


Anatomy 
Allegory 


AVE you ever studied anatomy? 
The anatomy of the human body is 
a marvelous thing. 

Why do sculptors study anatomy? 


Pilgrim’s Progress is the most famous 
allegory in the English language. 

That allegory has a foundation in fact. 

Do you like stories in the form of 


allegory? 


Can you name a famous craftsman who 
made a statue of George Washington? 

A fine craftsman must use his head as 
well as his hands. 

The man who carved the Sphinx was a 
wonderful craftsman. 


Is that picture painted on canvas or on 
wood? 

That canvas was painted by a French 
artist. 

The canvas of the Horse Fair by Rosa 
Bonheur is very large. 

The Parthenon is the most famous of 
all classic ruins. 

Do you like the classic style of archi- 
tecture ? 

What are some of the characteristics of 
classic architecture? 


Who carved the finest statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that we have? 

The boy carved a statue of a frog. 

The statue represented the frog wearing 
a frock coat. 


The statue proves that the sculptor 
knew something about the anatomy of the 
human body. 


The man who painted that canvas was 
a fine craftsman. 

That canvas portrays an allegory of 
life. 

I saw two canvases that portrayed the 
life of Abraham in allegory. 

The Venus de Milo is one of the most 
famous of all classic statues. 

Many modern statues show the _ influ- 
ence of classic art. 


Names of Places 


Boston Exeter New York 
Concord Florence Paris 
Egypt Gettysburg Washington 


Boston is the capital of Massachusetts. 

Have you ever been to the public li- 
brary in Boston? 

Boston has one of the finest art mu- 
seums in America. 


How far is Concord from Boston? 

Was the battle of Concord fought dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War? 

Can you name two well-known authors 
who lived in Concord? 


Did the sculptors of Egypt know much 
about anatomy? 

The people of Egypt were highly civil- 
ized. 

What are the most famous monuments 
in Egypt? 


Is Exeter in Massachusetts or in New 
Hampshire? 

Is Exeter north of Boston? 

There is a fine boys’ school in Exeter. 


If you have ever been in Florence, you 
know what a fascinating place it is. 

Many great Italian artists lived in 
Florence. 

Many American artists go to Florence 
to study the old masters. 
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The battle of Gettysburg was fought in 
1863. 

Who made a speech on the field of 
Gettysburg that will never be forgotten? 

How far is Gettysburg from Philadel- 
phia? 


New York is the most wonderful city 
in America. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York has one of the finest collections 
of pictures in the world. 

Vew York has 
world’s great art centers. 


of the 


become one 


Another great collection of pictures is 
in Paris, in the Louvre. 

Thousands of young artists go to Paris 
to study art. 

Would you rather live in Paris or in 
Florence? 


Did George Washington ever live in the 
city of Washington? 

Washington is considered the most beau- 
tiful city in the United States. 

There are several fine art galleries in 
Washington, 


Names of Persons 

Daniel Chester French Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Henry Bacon Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Jules Guerin Henry Thoreau 
Abraham Lincoln Louisa M. Alcott 
General Grant Phillips Brooks 

General Cass Edward M. Gallaudet 
John Harvard Robert E. Peary 

Raold Amundsen Henry Fairfield Osborr 


Daniel Chester French was one of Amer- 


ica’s greatest sculptors. 


Daniel Chester French was a_ skillful 
craftsman. 
Are you familiar with the work of 


Daniel Chester French? 


Henry Bacon was one of America’s 
great architects. 

Henry Bacon died when he was a very 
young man. 

Henry Bacon was an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of classic art. 


4l 


Jules Guerin has a French name but he 
was born in the United States. 

Jules Guerin has decorated the walls 
of many of our public buildings. 

The maps on the walls of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York were painted 
by Jules Guerin. 


The memory of Abraham Lincoln will 
always be treasured by the American peo- 
ple. 

The national memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln is in Washington. 

Abraham _ Lincoln 
years old when he died. 


was only fifty-six 


General Grant fought in the Civil War. 

In 1869 General Grant became presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The tomb of General Grant is in New 
York. 

General Cass fought in the War of 
1812. 

General Cass was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Jackson. 

There is a statue of General Cass in the 
Hall of Sculpture in Washington. 


John Harvard died in 1638. 

What large American 
founded by John Harvard? 

When John Harvard died he bequeathed 
his library of three hundred volumes to 
the college that he founded. 


university was 


Which one of Hawthorne’s books is best 
known? 

Did Hawthorne take any part in the 
Civil War? 

Hawthorne lived in Concord, Massachu- 
setts for many years. 

Have read much of Emerson’s 
poetry ? 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was both a poet 
and a philosopher. 

Emerson’s philosophy has had a wide 


influence on American thought. 


you 








Have you ever read a life of Henry 
Thoreau? 

Which one of Thoreau’s books is most 
generally known? 

Thoreau lived and died a poor man. 


Louisa M. Alcott wrote many delightful 
books for children. 

The Old Fashioned Girl is one of Miss 
Alcott’s popular books. 

Louisa Alcott’s father was a well-known 
teacher in his day. 


Phillips Brooks preached in Boston for 
many years. 

One of our beautiful Christmas hymns 
was written by Phillips Brooks. 

There is a fine statue of Phillips Brooks 
beside his church in Boston. 


Edward M. Gallaudet was a great teach- 
er of the deaf. 

The college of which Gallaudet was the 
first president is in Washington. 

The College was named after Gallau- 
det’s father. 


Admiral Robert E. Peary spent many 
years in Arctic exploration. 

Admiral Peary reached the North Pole 
in 1909. 

Admiral Peary’s little 
called “The Snow Baby.” 


daughter was 


Raold Amundsen was a great Swedish 
explorer. 

Amundsen was the first man to reach 
the South Pole. 

Amundsen’s discovery of the South Pole 
came two years after Peary’s discovery of 
the North Pole. 


For many years Henry Fairfield Osborn 
was president of the Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 

Henry Fairfield Osborn made many 
contributions to the life of the city where 
he lived. 

Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborn was a 
friend of Mrs. Daniel Chester French. 
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A Question and Answer Exercise 


Q. Of course you have been in Wash- 


ington. And I am sure that you have 
visited the White House. Did you see the 


Washington Monument? Did 
the Lincoln Memorial? I wonder if you 
know who made the Lincoln Memorial? 

A. The architectural setting was made 
by Mr. Henry Bacon. The statue of Lin- 
coln was carved by Daniel Chester French. 
The mural decorations within the shrine 
were painted by Mr. Jules Guerin. 


you see 





Q. How long did it take to make this | 


great memorial? 


A. Mr. Bacon worked ten years on 
the design for the setting. Mr. French 


spent five years making the statue. 
cornerstone was laid in 1915 and _ the 


building was dedicated in 1922. 
Q. Was Henry Bacon a great architect? 


A. Yes, he was really a genius. Be- | 


fore he died he received the greatest hon- 
or ever conferred upon an American 
architect. 
American Institute of Architects, bestowed 
upon him after the erection of the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Q. What style of architecture has he 
used in the Memorial? 

A. It is emphatically classic, but there 
is much originality in the adaptation of 
classic design to the architect’s particular 


, purpose. 


Q. What materials were used? 

A. Chiefly marble, and it came from 
several different parts of our country— 
Colorado, Tennessee, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia. There is also limestone from In- 
diana. 

Q. Are Mr. Guerin’s decorations paint- 


ed on the walls? 


A. No. They are painted on canvas 
which is absolutely waterproof. This 


was necessary because the inner chambers 
of the shrine are open on one The 
paint for the mural decorations was mixed 
with white wax and kerosene; it is said 
to be chemically like the paint found in 
some of the tombs of the kings of Egypt. 
(To be concluded in February) 
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A Study of the Handicapped 
Education of the Handicapped. Volume I; 

History. Edited by Merle E. Frampton, 

Ph.D., and Hugh Grant Rowell, A.B., 

M.D. World Book Company, Yonkers, 

New York. 255 pages. 

This is the first of two volumes on the 
handicapped. It deals with the history 
of the movement for the care and educa- 
tion of persons mentally, 
physically or socially from the normal. 
The second volume will discuss the phi- 
losophy underlying this care and educa- 
tion, and will deal specifically with rele- 
vant and attitudes 
and trends. 

In the first chapter 
history of the handicapped considered as 
a group. Chapters II to VII deal with 
the various classifications of mental and 
Chapter IX is entitled, 


who deviate 


pertinent problems, 


is presented the 


physical defects. 


“Where Next?” 


Chapter I, “The Handicapped as a 
Group.” commands attention. Remarking 


that, even at the present time, it is often felt 
that the handicapped are more the prob- 
lem of the physician than of the educator, 
the authors state that medical treatment 
is provided long before education is con- 
sidered. The outstanding demand, they 
say, is for “thoroughly trained teachers to 
carry on existing methods, and for highly 
organized and far-seeing research to re- 
new rapidly expanding educational 
tal.” 

Chapter III, which considers the Hypa- 
cusic, gives a brief history of the slow 
development of the education of the deaf, 
the 


capl- 


with biographies of early teachers. 


The second section ‘ 
of this same chap- 
ter deals with the 
and Educa- 
of the Hard 
of Hearing, the 
beginning of lip 


Care 
tion 


reading instruction 


for the adult hard 


of hearing, the 
first hearing sur- 


and the rec- 


ommendations of the American Society 


for the Hard of Hearing and the White 


House Conference. 


veys, 


The historical material as related to the 


deaf is, for the most part, an abbrevia- 


tion of that given in “The Story of Lip 


Reading,” published by the Volta Bureau 
in 1931. It is rather a pity that this vol- 
ume was not consulted throughout; for 


then such statements would not have crept 
in as the one to the effect that Alexander 
Graham Bell, Scottish born and bred, was 
“born in Ontario,” 
the deaf arose 
Mabel Hubbard. 
chapter 
of the picture as a whole is a very fair 


or that his interest in 
from with 
But the errors in the 

and the presentation 


his contact 


are minor, 
one. 
The last chapter of the volume is prob- 
as it is the most 
this 
basic 


ably the most interesting, 
needs in 
the 
accurate surveys 
behalf of the 


“regulation, sup- 


provocative. The obvious 
field are clearly pointed out; 
needs for research, for 
measures in 


for 


port, and advancement of personnel train- 


of present 


handicapped, and 
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ing for the work, with definite emphasis 
upon preparation of the classroom teach- 
er.” The statement follows: “Historically 
teachers of the handicapped have been 
trained primarily as technicians, not as 
They learned in the school of 
experience as disciples or cadets, thus in- 


educators. 


graining programs and also, too often, 
transmitting faults while missing strength. 

It follows logically that the work 
with the handicapped has, in the main, 
attracted the devoted rather than the ca- 
reer seeker. . Inevitably the work with 
the handicapped has been living on its 
The past has insufficient 
in its contributions. The present, except 
in terms of better organization and, to 
some extent, of better social conditions, 
has added but little.” 

These are challenging statements; but 
few of them can be denied, although it 
may be asserted that certain trends in the 
present lend hope for the future. The 
companion volume to this one is to be is- 
sued shortly. It proposes to deal with 
future possibilities in this work, and will 
be awaited with interest. 


capital. been 


The Language of Deaf Children 

Keys, Noel and Boulware, Louise.  Lan- 
guage acquisition by deaf children as 
related to hearing loss and age of onset. 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
29, 1938, 401-412. 


Progress in language over a period of 


one year, as measured by the Visual Lan- 
guage Tests recently developed at the 
University of California, was compared 
with degree of hearing loss and age of 
onset of deafness in a group of children 
who were classified as deaf rather than 
hard-of-hearing. The subjects were taken 
from the California School for the deaf 
at Berkeley and from special classes for 
the deaf in Oakland and San Francisco. 
The language test was given to all the 
children in these groups whose achieve- 
ment was estimated to be at or below the 
level of hearing third graders. Two hun- 
dred of the group tested were selected for 
further study. These included children who 
were known to have become deaf before 
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their sixth birthday, children who had en. 
tered a class of a school for the deaf (or 
a special class for the deaf) between the 
ages of four and one-half years and seven, 
children who were under fifteen at the 
time of the testing (thus excluding those 
who were mentally incapable of learn. 
ing), children who showed not more than 
sixty per cent of hearing in the better 
ear, this being regarded as the dividing 
line between the deaf and the merely 
hard-of-hearing. 

The comparison showed no important 
differences between those who had become 


deaf before two and those who had be./ 
come deaf between the ages of two and 


six. But the findings in regard to the 
percentage of residual hearing were in 
sharp contrast to this. The average gains 
in language of “totally deaf” children 
(those with 0 to 20% hearing) ranged 
from 7.9 to 10.1 months for the year, of 
“partially deaf” (those with 21 to 60% 
hearing) from 10.8 to 17.3 months with 


no overlapping of the means. The authors | 


conclude that knowledge of the amount of 
residual predictive 
value for than any 
measure yet tried, including mental tests, 
and could therefore be used as a basis for 
the classification of deaf children entering 
instruction in a school for the deaf. 
—Grace M. HEIver. 


hearing has higher 


school achievement 





Studies of Preschool Children 


The Intelligence of Preschool Children as 
Measured by the Merrill-Palmer Scale 
of Performance Tests. By Beth L. Well 
man, Ph.D. University of Iowa Studies 
in Child Welfare: Vol. XV, No. 3; Octo- 
ber 1, 1938. 

A Study of Environmental Stimulation. By 
Harold M. Skeels, Ruth Updegraff, Beth 
L. Wellman and Harold M. Williams. 
Vol. XV, No. 4. December 1, 1938. 
The research in child behavior and in- 

telligence that is being done under the 

auspices of the University of Iowa, al- 
though it deals for the most part with 
children who are physically and mentally 
normal, often has much to offer those 
who are interested chiefly in the handi 


capped. The present studies of preschool 
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children are especially interesting, if only 
as indicating the value of preschool train- 
ing per se. The “Study of Environmental 
Stimulation” was undertaken at the Iowa 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Davenport. 
The research lasted three Two 
groups of children of preschool age, 
One 
group was given preschool training ac- 
cording to accepted methods; the other 
was left to the usual treatment accorded 


The 


results were startling, even to the research 


years. 


carefully matched, were selected. 


small children at the orphanage. 


workers. The preschool children made 
better progress in every way than was 


observed in the control group. This in 
spite of the fact that during the first six 
months of the experiment the entire at- 
tention of the research workers had to be 
devoted to training the children in habits 
which would permit of educational stimu- 
lation. Many of them had to be taught 
correct toilet procedure; all had to learn 
how to handle toys and other material, 
which at first aroused only the instinct 
to destroy; all had to learn to have con- 
fidence in 
The preschool exerted a profound influ- 
ence upon the children, not only during 
the period of their enrollment, but in their 
after lives. 


adults and in one another. 


Some were made placeable in 
foster homes who almost certainly other- 
wise would have been doomed to commit- 
the feeble- 
minded, or at best would have continued 
to reside in the orphanage. 

This study should especially interest 


ment to an institution for 


those who have to deal with preschool 
deaf children. The orphanage children 
were noticeably backward in articulation 
and vocabulary; many had harsh, mon- 
few had learned to ask 
questions; few had any of the ordinary 
child’s curiosity in the doings of adults; 
all of them were suspicious of people and 
terribly destructive of material. The situa- 
tion is, in some ways, similar to that of 
the untrained deaf child, and the results 
of correct environmental stimulation are 
so marked that, even where the problem 
differs from that of the deaf, the pro- 


otonous voices: 
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cedure and its effect on the child is in- 
teresting. 

Reading these carefully prepared studies, 
one cannot help wishing that similar re- 
search could be applied to the deaf. 


New Research in the Abilities of 
Deaf Children 
The Mechanical Ability of Deaf Children, 
by Mildred B. Stanton, Ph.D. Teachers 

College Contributions to Education No. 

751. Columbia University, New York. 

Cloth, 65 pp. Price, $1.60. 

This is the latest volume of the many 
produced by students of Professor Rudolf 
Pintner of Columbia University who have 
used deaf children as subjects of investi- 
gation. It has to do with the mechanical 
ability of deaf children, as rated by stand- 
ardized tests and as compared with that 
of control groups of normally hearing 
children. The author gives as her moti- 
vating idea a statement made by Dr. Don- 
ald G. Paterson at the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf in 1929: 
“The deaf child has a much 
chance of becoming socially effective if 
given a real opportunity for thorough and 
adequate industrial training. In my opin- 
ion . . . industrial training should become 
the most important and outstanding fea- 
ture of education of the deaf.” Dr. Stan- 
ton has endeavored to prove by her tests 
that, while the deaf are markedly handi- 
capped in relation to the hearing wher- 
ever verbal intelligence plays a part, they 


greater 


are very similar to the hearing in me- 
chanical ability. At the same time, she 
states, “it must not be imagined that the 
deaf are specially endowed with mechani- 
cal ability.” 

The Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests 
were used throughout the experiments 
which were made with the help of chil- 
dren from the New York and New Jersey 
Schools for the Deaf. 
was drawn from the public elementary 
schools of New York City, each deaf child 
being compared with a hearing child as 
much like himself as possible, according 
to age, sex, nationality of parents, and 


The control group 
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occupation level of father. The Pintner 
Non-Language Mental Test was used first, 
to determine the intelligence of the chil- 
dren; and this was followed by the Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board Test, the Spatial 
Relations Test and the Minnesota Assem- 
bly Test. Rating scales were developed 
for judging samples of shop work made 
by the deaf children, in order that a com- 
parison might be made of performance 
on the Minnesota tests and performance 
in shopwork. 

The author states as her main conclu- 
sion that “the wide range of mechanical 
ability as shown by these tests indicates 
that while many deaf children would 
profit from shopwork, there are others 
who would not. ... We find among the 
deaf the individual differences in 
mechanical ability as among the hearing. 
and, therefore, individual guidance is 
necessary.” 


same 


Another Horace Mann Collection 


Horace Mann at Antioch. Studies in Per- 
sonality and Higher Education. By Joy 
Elmer Morgan. Published by the Horace 
Mann Centennial Fund, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. Cloth 
608 pp. Price, single copies, $2.00. 
Discount on quantity orders. 


Of all the volumes that have been is- 
sued in honor of the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial, this is one of the most interesting, 
because it brings Horace Mann closer to 
the present time. 
necting his work in building up Antioch 
College with the college activities as now 
constituted, and also by the inclusion in 
the volume of many of his most impor- 
tant addresses. His Dedicatory and In- 
augural Address, delivered in 1853, is 
probably the most elaborate and finished 
of all his educational utterances. It cov- 
ers his views of life, education—of health 
education, especially—of civilization in 
general, of God, of sin, of religious in- 
must have taken at least 
five hours to deliver, and the mind faints 
at the thought of the stamina of audiences 
in those days; but its independence and 
originality of thought, its breadth of view, 


tolerance. It 


This is done by con-' 
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its insistence upon college as preparation | 
for life, not a scheme of things in itself, | 


make the whole very interesting; and 
much of its content is as important to. 
day as it was eighty-five years ago. It is 
a depressing thought to have to realize 
that Mann would find as much to com. 
plain of—or more, probably,—in the so. 
cial and religious systems, the personal 
viewpoints, the usages of government in 
1938 as he found in 1853; but it is in 
structive, too, and his vigorous protests 
are worth reading. 


Stories by Hard of Hearing Children 

Leichsenring, Kurt: Investigations of Fairy 
Tales Written by Hard of Hearing and 
Deafened Children. Die deutsche Son. 
derschule, 1938, 5, 623-632. 


Hard of hearing and deafened children 
were given the task of inventing stories. 
In not one of 108 stories did a deaf or 
hard of hearing person play a role. The 
children were then given the task of writ- 
ing stories in which hard of hearing per- 
sons occurred. The stories of four chil: 
dren are presented and analysed. Some 
of the results from the study showed: 
younger children put their private con- 





crete experiences into stories while older | 
ones copied their own experiences _ less | 


closely in creating the hero of their story. 
The older children experienced deafness 
more as a depressing limitation and social 
inferiority than the younger ones. No 
evidence is given how these results were 
obtained. 
F. HEIDER. 
Deaf Typos 

The Alabama Messenger reports in its 
November issue that the eleven deaf mem: 
bers of the International Typographical 
Union living in Birmingham gave a re: 
ception to the Executive Council of the 
Union during its recent convention in that 
All the officers of the Union who 


city. 
spoke during the evening’s program 


showed themselves to be familiar with the 
deaf printer, and the president was es 
pecially profuse in his praise of the skilled 
work performed by some of the deaf. 
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Statistics of Special Education 

A recent publication of the United 
States Office of Education is Bulletin 
1937, No. 2, “Statistics of Special Schools 
and Classes for Exceptional Children,” 
Chapter VI of Volume II of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States: 
1934-36. It is a very useful volume, both 
for its extensive tables and for its gen- 
eral comments on the status of special 
education in the United States. The sta- 
tistics cover a wide range of information 
concerning private and public residential 
and day schools and classes for all types 
of exceptional children: total enrollment; 
number of teachers; data on supervisors 
and principals; expenditures for salaries: 
personnel, finance and _ instructional or- 
ganization. 

“Residential 
children began their history as charitable 


schools for handicapped 


institutions,” state the editors. “Long 
strides. however. have been made. since 


those early days in the conception both 
of what education means and of what the 
capabilities of handicapped boys and girls 
are, Serious consideration has been 
given to the relationship which residential 
schools should have to the public educa- 
tional the State. More 


more they are coming to be looked upon 


system of and 
as constituent parts of that system and not 
as institutions apart from it.” 


School Report 

The 1938 report of St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf, Buffalo, illustrates and de- 
scribes, very attractively, the different de- 
partments of the school. The preschool 
children are shown in their classroom and 
in the dormitory; the class for the deaf 
blind; the hearing aid classes; the depart- 
ment of physical education; the library: 
the shops; the home economics depart- 
ment, are all graphically portrayed. One 
section is devoted to the new program of 
teacher education carried on at St. Mary’s 
in cooperation with the University of 
Buffalo. An interesting item is concerned 
with the cooperation between the school 


and the Buffalo League for the Hard of 
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Hearing. The League uses one of the 
large recreation halls of the school for 
its bi-monthly meetings and socials; and 
one of the important events of the school 
year is the Christmas party which the 
league stages for the children in_ the 
primary department. 
The Effect of Noise 

An article, “Noise and Its Effect on 

Human Beings,” which appeared recently 


in the Journal of the American Medical | 


Association, is digested in December Hy. 
geia. Of especial interest is the report of 
the effect of noise on the hearing of work- 
industries. 


ers in certain 





Of 75 smiths | 


and machinists, 40 per cent were hard of | 


hearing: of 40 coppersmiths, only 10 per. | 


cent had normal hearing. <A survey of 
100 boilermakers disclosed normal hear- 
Among 1,011 
weavers examined, deafness was found in 
24%. 
fined space is more harmful to the ears 
Hammering 
inside a boiler or firing in an enclosed 


ing in only 9 per cent. 


than if done in the open air. 
rifle range is especially dangerous. 


The Hard of Hearing in Finland 

One of the exchanges received regularly 
at the Volta Bureau bears the formidable 
title Kuulovikainen. It is the official or- 
gan of the Finnish Welfare Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, and is published in 
Helsingfors. A recent 
account of the work of Professor Yrjo 
Meurman, President of the Society, and 
an otologist of note. Professor Meurman, 
who is at the head of the Ear, Nose and 
Throat Department of the University 
Hospital in Helsingfors, has shown great 


issue contains an 


interest in the social efforts in behalf 
of the hard of hearing. As President 


of the Finnish Oto-Laryngological So- 
ciety, Professor Meurman has _ published 
many scientific reports, and as he _ has 
a command of Finnish, Swedish, German 
and English, he contributes to scientific 
journals in many languages. His re 
search work has centered around the endo- 
cranial complications of the middle ear 


Noisy work performed in a con- 
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diseases, especially brain abscesses and 
their cure. Under his energetic manage- 
ment, the Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has initiated several important inno- 
vations in behalf of the hard of hearing. 
Statistics have been secured to indicate 
that of 390,000 children in the elementary 
schools, more than 2,000 have defective 
hearing. A government grant has been 
secured to carry on otological investiga- 
tion of these cases and also to secure an 
expert to advise in regard to hearing aids. 
Social work for the adult hard of hear- 
ing has resulted in the organization of 
three local branches of the national or- 
ganization, all of whom have recently 
united in celebration of Professor Meur- 
man’s fiftieth birthday. 


Minnesota Deaf in Industry 


The Companion for November 24 con- 
tains a report, by Petra F. Howard, on 
the Division for the Deaf of the Minnesota 
Department of Labor and Industry. It 
offers some extremely interesting figures 
as to the number of deaf persons em- 
ployed, the number given vocational re- 
habilitation, the kinds of work in which 
the deaf are engaged, and various factors 
Many dif- 
The figures 
quoted under the different heads are note- 
worthy, in spite of the fact that not all 
those to whom questionnaires were sent 
replied to all the inquiries. 
their educational status, of 1,076 report- 
ing, 480 finished the eighth grade, 541 
finished high school, and 55 were college 
graduates. Information received from 285 
of those who are employed shows that 
250 stated that they received the same 
rate of pay for the same work as their 
normally hearing fellow workmen, and 
only 35 declared that they did not receive 
the same wages. The average length of 
employment of 233 deaf persons who re- 
ported on the length of time they have 
been in their present positions and were 
still employed, was nine years, which, the 
report states, “should constitute 


making for success or failure. 
ferent occupations are listed. 


In regard to 


conclu- 
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sive evidence of the satisfactory service 
these people render.” The records of this 
1931, the 


same year in which the original work- 


division since its creation in 
men’s compensation act was adopted, show 
reports of only 20 industrial accidents to 


The low 


number proves the fallacy of the argument 


deaf employees by machinery. 


often advanced by employers that they 
cannot afford to assume the risk of the 
employment of deaf persons around ma- 
chinery. 


Holiday Course in Bee Culture 


Another interesting item in the Com- 
panion stated that a week’s course in bee 
culture would be offered to adult deaf 
men at the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
during Christmas week. 
offered at no expense to the men who took 
it. The school furnished board, room and 
instruction as well as all equipment nec- 
essary. Mr. N. B. Ellingson, a practical 
bee keeper trained in bee culture at the 
State University, gave the instruction. 


The course was 


Gallaudet College Celebrates 


Gallaudet College began December 10 
a celebration that will last until the fall 
of 1939. Various anniversaries connected 
with the College occur during those 
months, beginning with the birthday of 


Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, December 10, 


through the birthday of the College, 
April 8, the commencement exercises and 


of alumni in June, and the re- 
opening in the fall, which will mark the 
seventy-fifth year since a special act of 
Congress, during Lincoln’s administration, 
granted the college the right to confer 


reunion 


degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 

For seventy-five years, deaf boys and 
girls have come to Washington from all 
parts of the United States, and often from 
distant countries, to pursue their studies 
at the only institution in the world de- 
signed especially for the higher education 
of the deaf. 

A great deal of the tradition concerned 
with the education of the deaf in the 
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United States is woven around Gallaudet. 
Several of the “royal families” connected 
with this work have had _ representatives 
there, and have passed the profession 
from one generation to another: the Gal- 
laudets, the Fays, the Halls, the Peets. 
The institution has had only two _presi- 
dents, Edward Miner Gallaudet, son of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, and Percival 
Hall, who became president in 1910. The 
Peet family came into the picture in 1822, 
long before Gallaudet College was born, 
when Harvey Peet went to the American 
School at Hartford to begin his life work 
of teaching the deaf. Today, his grand- 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Peet, is dean of 
women at Gallaudet. 

As many as 2,000 of the alumni are 
expected to attend the celebration in June, 
which will last four days; and in the 
fall the Conference of Executives of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf is expected to 
gather on the campus. 


Chronicle of a Successful Life 
(Continued from page 34) 

hearing everywhere. She has long been 
a member of the Nashville League for the 
Hard of Hearing and for five or six years 
has served on the board. She helped to 
organize work for the hard of hearing in 
Murfreesboro and is still the central fig- 
ure in that little group. She was also 
instrumental in organizing the League at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. She has spoken be- 
fore the League in Boston and has read 
several plays before the Chicago League. 

In her “Sunshine Talks” over the radio 
in Nashville, given at the request of the 
Nashville League as a feature of Hearing 
Week, Mrs. Nelson helped many a hard 
of hearing person to look upon the sunny 
side of deafness. 

Because of the exacting quality of her 
work in the school, Mrs. Nelson makes a 
practice of taking several trips a year. “I 
love to travel,” she says, “and I love to 
talk of my travels, and it never occurs to 
me that I am different from anybody else. 
I never have any trouble. When I set out 
on a trip I always tell people that I can- 
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not hear, for I would rather they would 


know I am deaf than think I am dumb. | | 


always travel with a party and manage to 
stay close to the speaker, and I find every. 
body wondrously kind about putting me 
right up to the front where I can hear,” 


Nothing misses Mrs. Nelson’s keen eyes, 


Shortly after her return from Europe she | 


was asked to tell of her trip before the 
Woman’s Club, and gave vivid descrip. 
tions of what she saw—of Ireland with 
the wild sea dashing against the huge 
brown rocks along the coast and _ the 
stretches of emerald green dotted with 
white cabins that “did not look as if the 
pigs were in the parlor”; of the North 
Sea by moonlight—a silver sea covered 
with white sailboats and fishing smacks 
with red, blue and purple sails, with beau- 
tiful yachts and ocean liners and even the 
old black hulks of whaleboats; and of the 
Alps at Montreux, whose ice-covered peaks 
topped the soft, fleecy grey clouds. 

In her journeys, Mrs. Nelson has found 
many people who are much worse off than 


ne 
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soeemomen ema 


she is, though they are supposed to have | 


all their faculties. 

“IT met a woman,” she says, “who had 
been to Constantinople, a place I had al- 
ways dreamed of visiting. I was delighted 
to think I could get some first-hand infor- 
mation about this historic old city, and 
began asking all sorts of questions. Im- 
agine my chagrin when the lady told me 


‘ that she had not seen the city at all—she 


had been playing in a bridge tournament 
and did not really have time to get off the 
ship while she was there.” 

Mrs. Nelson has never let her deafness 
hinder her in anything that she really 
wanted to do. One of her favorite stories 
is of a colored maid in the home of a 
friend in Boston, who was helping her to 
dress for an evening party, and who said 
with a swift show of her ivories, ‘Mrs. 
Nelson, you jest ain’t let your deafness 
stop you one bit, has you?” “I just loved 
that,” said Mrs. Nelson with a smile. And 
added, “If I had a thousand ears to hear, 
I could not accomplish more unless the 
days were longer.” 
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Humor in the Speech-Reading Period 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Scarlet Fever.” The question one voices 
to the other is, “Did we get everything?” 
Everyone can testify as to the number of 
really good cartoons constantly appear- 
ing, most of which pass entirely over the 
heads of our children, but many of which 
could easily be explained to them. As 
with other types of jokes, help along 
this line will enable them to enjoy many 
later ones which they could not have en- 
joyed without this previous training. A 
great deal of speech reading goes on in 
the questions that the teacher asks and 
the children answer, those which they ask 
themselves, and the discussion of the 
picture and the topics to which it leads. 

If a teacher who has not used such 
pictures wishes to convince herself of the 
need of training along this line, I would 
advise her to try one with her class. 
Pass it around without comment; then 
ask each independently why the picture 
is funny. I will venture to guess she 
will get a large proportion of answers 
such as: “The drawing is funny”—“The 
men have large feet”—‘‘That is a funny 
hat”—“The boy does not know where the 
ball field is’—“The jewels will fall out 
of his pocket’”—and so on ad infinitum. 

There are countless other exercises in 
which the child should quickly see the 
funny side of the situation. A set of 
true and false statements, which 
include such as, “A mouse is larger than 
an elephant” or “Lindbergh is a very old 
man” should seem funny at once. When 
asked which word spoils the meaning of 
a sentence, he ought to find humor in 
such a statement as this, “Mary went to a 
jewelry store to buy some paint.” Un- 
expected questions present other situa- 
tions which should appeal to the sense of 
humor, such as, “Do horses have wings?” 
“Who painted the ocean blue?” “Who 
puts the sun to bed?” A child who is 
watching carefully ought to laugh spon- 
taneously at the answer to a question 
which is not read correctly from the lips 


may 


ol 


and so is given a ridiculous answer. And 
he ought to laugh at himself when he 
does such a thing. Being able to laugh 
at oneself goes a long way toward mak- 
ing life bearable at times. 

I have sometimes been asked where I 
My answer is, 
“My weather eye is always peeled.” For 
it is here, there and everywhere that one 
picks up one’s best stock in trade. My 
experience has been that books on humor 
are like hay piles through which one may 
hunt diligently and find not even one 
needle—that is, a needle suitable for his 
But 
with the weather eye alert one finds ma- 
terial everywhere; and he is wise indeed 
who jots down a note to bring the situa- 
tion back to mind when he has use for it. 

I firmly believe the teacher of speech 
reading can make a lasting contribution 
to the happiness of his pupils by con- 
certed efforts along the directions outlined 
above. These are but a few of the ways 
in which the sense of humor may be cullti- 
vated and gently nurtured. Countless 
others will occur to the speech reading 
teacher if she is interested in this develop- 
ment—if she say with 


Rabelais: 


“One inch of joy surmounts of grief a span, 
Because to laugh is proper to the man.” 


get such good material. 


sewing, or sowing seeds of humor. 


can honestly 


Learning from the Blind 
(Continued from page 11) 


for the development of the blind child. He 
discusses its manifestations during the edu- 
cational period, especially its implications 
for teaching. He criticizes the tendency of 
teachers of the blind to train the child to 
reproduce their own descriptions of visual 
experiences rather than to learn to feel 
and describe his own non-visual experi- 
ences. 

Similar problems arise in social con- 
tacts. Because the name of the thing seen 
must always carry a somewhat different 
quality from the name of the same thing 
when it is felt and heard, language never 
has exactly the same meaning for the blind 
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that it has for the normally seeing person, 
Yet, because the blind child learns his 
language spontaneously without special in- 
struction, the discrepancies between his 
language and that of the seeing person 
are not always noticed and taken into 
account. The blind child and his seeing 
associates often use the same words with. 
out realizing that they carry very different 
meaning. Thus, while the acquisition of 
language means on the one hand that the 
life of the blind child is early socialized, 
it also tends to isolate him further from 
the world of seeing people. 

Problems also arise in regard to the 
articulation of the blind child. Cutsforth 
says that lip reading plays an important 
part in the development of speech in the 
normal person. The speech of the blind 
is often faulty because it lacks this sup- 
port and because of the absence of a struc- 
tured space in which the person addressed 
can be localized. The constant necessity 
of speaking into an indefinite space rather 
than to a person at a known distance, also 
makes special difficulty with voice quality, 
he believes. 

In speaking of the relations of the blind 
child with his seeing family, Cutsforth ex- 
plains that gesture and pantomime play 
a larger part than is realized in the un- 
derstanding of broad social relations by 
the normal person. The blind child is 
limited to a world of persons and things 
that are in more or less immediate con- 
tact with him and is thereby largely ex- 
cluded from an opportunity to observe 
personal relations that do not involve 
himself. The normal child is aware at 
an early age of the relationships between 
members of his family, whereas the blind 
child misses much of the give and take of 
family life. “His world is a world of 
direct personal contact of which he is the 
center and in which there exist no rela- 
tions outside of himself.” 

The book is written in an interesting, 
understandable style and is especially im- 
pressive because the author himself is a 
blind man, having lost his sight at the 
age of eleven. He completed his elemen- 
tary education at the Oregon School for 
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ihe Blind, took a master’s degree from the 
University of Oregon, and a doctorate 
fom the University of Kansas where he 
was afterwards an. instructor in psychol- 
ny. He has studied personality problems 
if the blind as a fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council and later un- 
jer a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 


tlon. 


The Prescribing of Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 28) 


i letter to the makers which enables him 
to have it on trial for seven days.’ “The 
patient returns to the clinic the following 
week, and reports what he can hear, and 
reports any doubts, difficulties, or dis- 
comforts.” ‘When the trial 
ended, a certificate is given as to whether 
the instrument is satisfactory or not. If 
it is, the patient and the almoner proceed 
with the financial arrangements. If not, 
another instrument may be tried, or the 
patient advised that no instrument at pres- 
ent available is likely to suit him. ‘Up 
to the present no deaf person has for 
fnancial reasons gone without the hear- 


period is 


ing aid recommended.’ 

“Dr. Kerridge’s pamphlet should be cir- 
ulated to every Ear Hospital in the coun- 
ry, and we hope that other centres will 
not be slow to follow the example which 
has been set. 

“It is not sufficient that the Ear Hos- 
pitals and Aural Surgeons should regard 
rmedial work as limited to medical or 
urgical treatment; it should be as nor- 
nal a function of such a department to 
advise a patient as to a hearing aid or 
lip reading, as it is of an Eye Depart- 
ment to prescribe for spectacles.” 

—Editorial, The Teacher of 
the Deaf (England). 


What I Get Out of Lip Reading 


(Continued from page 39) 


tored to me those qualities that are 
iriving me into creating my own jobs. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
For a little more than three years, I have 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books 1, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materiais at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value mot only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”"—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

CORUM Be os ictccciscisasciendcasacsasiescdaaes $ 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

GRUMMNMIE ROY occisasacssaducceczauvicecbactvanees $2. 
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Section of highest quality ma- 

SOI ass 0acsspiniiasceadlequcasuncriacdtadauneahexs 
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ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
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of Montrose, a published text of 

SW ios cccananccnsaticesesharcateendadunees $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 
SNA: BU SN OW os atesisiniacaedscccuntnecwescacusdousieasn $6.50 


Books I, Il, 
All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station ‘ C” Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 
A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 


May be used in conversation with one person, or with 

the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 

able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 


MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS Ii, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 


Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 











THE USE OF THE TELEPHONE 
IS YOURS 


The pleasure and convenience of the 
telephone can be brought to most 
people with impaired hearing with 
the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. Installed beside any telephone, 
it provides volume control for ad- 
justment to your particular needs— 


yet may be disconnected 
when others use the tele- 
phone. Arrange for a dem- 
onstration—write the busi- 
ness office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. 
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A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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been editor of The Spectator, organ 9 


Janu 


we nee 


the San José Society for the Hard fhe thir 


Hearing, striving to make it a worthwhil 
paper. I was sent as official delegate t 


to kee 


one be 


thre Pacific Zone Conferences, at two offto him 


which I was Chairman of the Editorial 
Breakfasts. A radio talk at the Sant 
Cruz Conference, a talk to a local Parent. 
Teacher group, an address to the Confer. 
ence on Under-privileged Children of th 
State Parent-Teacher Convention at Sa 
José, a full page in the California Parent 
Teacher magazine—these are some of m 
recent activities, none of which I woul 
have undertaken a few years ago. 
Every has within himself th 
power to re-build his own life. In m 
case this power was transformed from 
static to dynamic force by the impulse 
released through the study of lip reading 


man 





Street Car or Bus 
(Continued from page 36) 

“IT didn’t know you wanted all that in 
formation,” protested Sam. 

“Ah, but that’s just what I’m trying to 
explain to you—to make you see. We are 
the boss’s agents and representatives. He 
can’t be everywhere and see and decide 
everything; he depends on us to keep an 
eye out for his interests. A certain amount 
of your salary is earned when you get 
to work on time, don’t loaf on the job, 
and turn out satisfactory work—that' 
true. But if you expect to be promoted 
merely for doing an honesi day’s work, 
you are unreasonable. That much is taken 
for granted. It’s what you do over and 
above what you are required to do that 
brings promotion.” 

“T guess that’s so,” admitted Sam, re 
belliously. 

“You say you didn’t know I wanted all 
that information. I didn’t know myself 
that I wanted it, but Nick realized that 
the motor would be valuable to us, also, 
if it turned out to be as efficient as it is 
advertised to be—he has formed the habit 
of looking out for the interests of the 
Bindery. What I want to impress upon 
you is that Alex Craig isn’t carrying us 
cn his payroll merely because he thinks 
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we need the jobs; he’s doing it because 
he thinks he needs us. So it’s up to us 
to keep him thinking that way, and the 
one best method of proving it is to come 
to him now and then with an idea that 
will make more money for the Bindery— 
or save some for it. Naturally he is going 
to pay the higher salaries to the workers 
who convince him that they deserve them 
—just as he expects to pay higher prices 
for stocks or bonds that return the higher 
dividends. There's your blueprint for 
promotion—study it!” 





Johnny Is Boss 
(Continued “from page 15) 
develop an undesirable personality or af- 
fect his safety or the peace of others. 

Is Johnny the boss because he is spoiled 
and pampered? If so, he lacks person- 
ality and leadership and a clear mind to 
act or think for himself. He needs the 
understanding of adults; he needs firm, 
consistent, and positive dealing from those 
forget 
their sympathy for his handicap and far 
sighted enough not to let his whims de- 
termine his growth. 


are courageous enough to 





A Washington’s Birthday Project 
(Continued from page 10) 


of a large number of pupils and many 


of them were revealed to have much 
talent. 

Those pupils who contributed nothing 
either as actors, stage managers, elec- 


tricians, artists, cooks, seamstresses, etc., 
did have the privilege of watching a so- 
cial gathering among graciously mannered 
people. 
gatherings the deaf children are apt to be 
very rough and tumble. The lads at first 
are determinedly clotted together at which- 
ever end of the room the girls are not. 
When they do start to mix, running and 
pushing seems to be the favored be- 
haviour. For that reason alone 
thought worth while to let them observe 
pleasant social manners. 

The affair can be made to last from 
forty minutes to an hour. 


As a rule at their own social 


it was 


uw 
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LEARN TQ HEAR AGAIN 


—and enjoy doing it! 


We at Trimm offer you not only an 
efficient line of hearing devices 
— Bone and Air Conduction — 

but have also taken upon ourselves the 
responsibility of making your progress 
toward better hearing as pleasant as pos- 
sible. Our hearing aid advisors have been 
carefully trained to guide you capably in 
your period of adjustment to a hearing 
device. Follow the advice of your Trimm 
representative and you will find your re- 
entrance into the world of sound an in- 
teresting, thrilling experience. 


Learn more about Trimm, her history, 
her products, her high standards and 
understanding service. 


Write in care of Department H112 giv- 
ing full details of your hearing difficulty. 


Literature and prices upon request. 


16 
Trimm Excellophone Distributors 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Vacolite Model ‘‘A’’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 


audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 
By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for 


Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 


THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 


looked, course of study in language, and the 


system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 


guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted” and 
used as given in the book. 
THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Distribution 


The Volta Bureau’s New Book of 
Lip Reading Practice Material— 
Volume V 


Simple Exercises, Games & Stories 


For Adult Beginners 


INTERESTING, 
WELL COORDINATED, 
READY FOR USE 


To Volta Review Subscribers....... .+0e-1.00 
ee OR DS NOREINOE soins icckcsincccicecsccnsis 2.00 


Why not subscribe, and get a val- 
uable book at the same tinte? 


A Year of the Volta Review, and 
the Practice Book 


BOTH FOR $3.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Have You Your Degree? 
(Continued from page 16) 
exceedingly worthwhile contributions { 
the education of the deaf. Through thei 
efforts, have been developed the use oj 
hearing aids and visual aids for teaching 
speech to the deaf. Their research in the 
and the inheritance of deafness 
their studies of language, lip reading and 
the personalities of the deaf have beer 
helpful to the teacher who wishes to up 
derstand her problems more clearly. Th 
education of the deaf offers as fertile 4 
field for research as can be found today, 
Better mental tests, and the formulation 
of standardized tests of lip reading ané 
speech are but a very few of the many 
possibilities that await the attention 


causes 





research workers. 


No matter how gratifying we may find 


this trend toward increased training 
teachers, we must consider it merely 


beginning, merely one step toward ing 


proving the instruction of the deaf. 





Rehabilitation and _ Personality 
(Continued from page 19) 

If my story tells anything, it is that 
there are men and women who are able 
to encourage the deaf child to associate 
with normally hearing children, and _ not 
only improve his speech but mold his char- 
acter so he makes an effort to conquer his 
handicap. In the last anaylsis, if rehabili- 
tation of the deaf means making them live 
normal lives, isn’t it important to see that 
the child is given incentive to keep his 
speech and lip reading on a high level 
and to improve all the time? It is only 
by speech and lip reading that the deaf 
can carry on normal communication with 
the hearing, and achieve success in any 
vocation or profession. It is the parents 
of deaf children who are most concerned 
with repairing the damage that accident 
or nature may have caused. If they want 
their deaf child to conquer his handicap, 
they must encourage him to mingle with 
the hearing and to speak and read the lips 
well. 


Janu 
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Built on New Principles 
., . to meet individual 


HEARING needs... oe 
=o 
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EVELOPED by Bell Telephone Laboratories, the new 
Ortho-technic Audiphone is based on principles 
never before applied to hearing aid design. It should Amplifier type with air 


i 
conduction. 
prove helpful to you as it has to so many others—for it Ig7 x 
is assembled of individual units, selected to meet each 
individual’s needs as shown by Audiometric tests. 

This new Western Electric aid is designed for better 
hearing in group conversation—at greater distances—and 
in any position. It provides ample volume, with air or 
bone conduction receivers. 

For booklet giving further details—and for name of a 
tearby dealer where you can try the new Western Electric 


\udiphone —send the coupon to Graybar. 


(fee eee ene ee ee ee el eee eee eee 
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City___. aan shee, State___.- ates sia ’ 


: GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, N. Y. VR-40 1 

Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone (Ortho-technic ! 

; Model) and name of nearest dealer. - 

: 

' Name eae 

' ‘ ' 

' ' 
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: Address ze : Z : neues : eat ba fs” 
- Amplifier type with bone 
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THE NEW (padioear 
DIRECT ACTION BONE CONDUC. 
TION RECEIVER UNSHACKLES EX- 
CESS WEIGHT AND CONCENTRATES 


ITS ENERGY 


There is no intermediate material 
between the vibrating element and the 
head, as there is in all of the ‘‘in- 
ertia’’ types of receivers, in which 
the vibration must first be transmitted 
to the case and then re-transmitted 

the head In this new type of 
structure the full energy of the vibra 
tion is transmitted by the vibratory 
plate itself and this eliminates the SEE IT YOURSELF. 


necessity of ‘‘carrying along’’ the en- ALL RADIOEAR 
tire receiver casing. You will like the OFFICES ARE 
much clearer hearing. An illustrated NOW DEMON- 
folder describing this new receiver STRATING IT. 


may be had for the asking. 


E. A. MYERS 
& SONS 
52 Radioear 
Building, 


Beverly Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 















ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 

Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 

A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 

All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


+ ¢ + 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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Information Test Answers 
(See page 12) 

1. Two hundred and six in 1938, 
2. Ponce de Leon. 
3. Thou shalt not curse the deaf. 
4. Laura Bridgman. f 
5. Phonetic Symbols. 
6. About three octaves. 


7. False. Gallaudet College is ty 1 


only college for the deaf. il 
8. Jeanie Lippitt, Mabel Hubbard any 
Fannie Cushing. r 


9. False. He worked for all clasq — fj 
of people. 
10. He taught speech. There is r 
evidence of the use of a manual alphabe 1 
1]. At first he taught speech; but s 
many pupils came to him that he coulf 
not give them the time necessary to trai 
them in articulation; so he developed | 
system of arbitrary signs. 
12. Samuel Heinicke. 
13. 1887. 
14. Thomas Arnold. 
15. American Association to Promot 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. / 
16. In New York City at the Wash 
ington Heights School by Alexander Gr 
ham Bell in 1890. 
17. Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie. 
18. Alexander Melville Bell, father o 
Alexander Graham Bell. 
19. Charles Dickens. 
20. A machine that would allow dea 
children to see their voices. 
21. Alexander Graham Bell used : 
lettered glove in teaching George Sander: 
Each letter had a place on the fingers 
palm of the hand. 
22. True. Dr. Kerr Love, in “Th 
Physiology of the Cortical Language 
Centres,” says he would. 
23. 1—England. 2—Scotland. 3—Be: 
gium. 4—Spain. 5—Germany. 6—Hol 
land. 7—England. 8—lItaly. 9—Switzer 
land. 
24. A. Loss of speech due to cerebral at 
fections. B. The inability to produce vocal 
sounds as a result of nervous affections. 
25. Acquired deafness. Not congenital 
deafness. 
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AUREX 


Announces Its Finest Achievement 


The superior qualities of Aurex Group and Desk Hear- 
ing Aids have thrilled thousands and brought countless 
requests for a wearable hearing aid of comparable per- 
formance. 





To satisfy this demand, the 


Aurex WEARABLE Hearing Aid 
With Vacuum Tube Amplification 


now makes its appearance. 





Tuts AUREX WILL MEET YOUR FONDEST EXPECTATIONS IN 


SIZE 
WEIGHT 
APPEARANCE 
PERFORMANCE 


COST OF OPERATION 


Just a postal with your name and address will bring 
detailed information. 





AUREX CORPORATION 


1113-1117 No. FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _.._.._-_-_»_-=S 100.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 











The Volta Revie 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 


(Continued from page 30) 


in his behalf. Duclos, for example, ae 
cautiously, as did also de la Condami 
a colleague of another faculty, who wy 
also hard of hearing. 

A storm gathered over Rousseau, a 
his books were attacked on every sid 
The Parliament of Paris ordered his g 
He fled to Switzerland, but Gene 
condemned both “Emile” and the “Soci 
Contract,” and again he was compelle 
to fly. He accepted an invitation ¢ 
tended by Hume to go to England, hy 
here, too, he found no rest. Broken, 
returned to France under an assume 
name, and found such peace as his pers 
cution mania would permit. He dig 
July 2, 1778. In his last book, “Confe 
which was published after hi 
death, he wrote the history of his li 
with a frankness hitherto unknown, ani 
which astonished even Goethe. 


rest. 


sions,” 


Rousseau’s writings have exerted : 
powerful influence because of their pas 
sionate appeal. Their influence on th 


spirit of his contemporaries is to be com 
pared only with that of Voltaire. Hi 
plain, easy style sweeps the reader away 
Rousseau’s spirit lives on in the slogan @ 
the French Revolution—“Liberty, Equal 
ity, Fraternity.” It was along the line @ 
the “Social Contract” that Robespierr 
made the draft of 1793. Socialism hai 
its beginning with Rousseau. 

Even today his memory lives in the 
hearts of many. The City of Genf placel 
on Rousseau Island a which 
proclaims a New Freedom among nations 
His bones were sent in 1794 to the Par 
theon in Paris, but were stolen in 1814 

We who are hard of hearing canno 
better honor the memory of this grea 
man than by reading and endeavoring 
to understand his works, which are evel 
today a revelation, and which are filled 
with perception of good for all mankind 


monument 





Enthusiasm. Every great movement in the 
annals of history has been the triumph of e 
thusiasm.—Thomas Carlisle. 
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> KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. DAMON 











We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still; 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled 
Matthew Arnold. 


Optimism. However much concerned I was 
at the problem of the misery of the world, I 
never let myself get lost in broodings over it. 
I was always held firmly to the thought that 
each one of us can do a little to bring some 
portion of it to an end. Thus I came gradually 
to rest content in the knowledge that there is 
only one thing we can understand about the 
problem, and that is that each of us has to go 
his own way, but as one who means to help to 
bring about deliverance. I am confident that 
the spirit generated by truth is stronger than 


the force of circumstances. In my view no 


4 other destiny awaits mankind than that which, 


through its mental and spiritual disposition, it 
prepares for itself. Therefore I do not 
that it will have to tread the path to ruin right 
to the end.—Albert Schweitzer. 


believe 


An Injurious Truth has no merit over an 
injurious lie. Neither should ever be uttered. 
Mark Twain. 


Teachers.—Most hobbies are concerned with 
collecting something: eggcups, powder horns. 
or old theatre programs. Now, collecting 
is a laudable and often profitable occupa- 
tion. I suggest, however, that instead of 
collecting things, we collect skills. No one, I 
think, would deny the tonic effect of attaining 
proficiency in some special field of activity. 
It may be in falconry or fly casting, or even 
something as domestic as pickling watermelon 
tind. But whatever we choose to excel in 
(and this is the burden of my song) the best 
and quickest way to attain such excellence is 
by getting instruction from a properly quali- 


fied teacher. 
But instruction is not only for children and 
duffers. Even the arrived artist, the  ac- 


knowledged genius and the reigning champion 
tan derive benefit from a wise instructor. A 
good teacher stimulates energies that we could 
not possibly generate by ourselves. He _ re- 
veals unsuspected potentialities—Henry Mor- 
ton Robinson. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 


Begin any time 
PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request. 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 














The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
WANT ADS 
Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 


insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 


Price, * 





WANTED: Teacher for 5'% year old hard of hearing 
boy in New York City, preferably to live with family. 
Experience with word deafness preferred. State age, 
education, experience, minimum salary and when avail- 
able. Address The Volta Review, Box 77. 





POSITION WANTED, as teacher or visiting teacher, 
by Clarke School normal graduate, experienced in 
day and residential school primary departments. Trained 
and experienced social worker. Address Box 99, Volta 
Bureau. 





DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


The Volta Bureau is receiving more 
calls for teachers than applications for 
positions. 


TRY A WANT AD 














The Volta Review 
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SANINY 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 
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Watch Out!—Mark Hellinger tells of th 
who was visiting an asylum for th 
insane and asked one of the inmates, walkin 
about the grounds, if he knew what time it was 
The man took a ruler from his pocket and heli! 
it in the sunlight. He marked out the shadov! 
cast and made some calculations on the _ back! 
of an envelope. “It’s 14 minutes past two,” ly 
said. “I tell it by the sun.” The woman wa 
much impressed, but then a thought occurred 
to her. “But,” she inquired, “how do yu 
manage when the sun is not shining?” “Oh 
that’s not difficult,’ explained the man. “hh 
that case I simply look at my watch.” 


woman 


A Very Sad Blow.—The veterinary wa! 
giving instructions to the anxious small boy o/ 
how to administer medicine to his sick &| 
Bernard. 


“Just put this powder in a two-foot length 
of pipe,” he said, “insert one end of the pip 
in your dog’s mouth and just blow the powder 


” 


down his throat.” { 
Soon the boy came running back, gasping/ 
and coughing. | 


“What’s the trouble?” cried the vet. 
“I’m dying, gasped the boy. That darned dog} 
blew first.” 


He Wasn’t Musical.—Jim Garneal, an a: 
tive but rather illiterate member of the Chapter} 
has given the members a practical demonstra | 
tion of the fact that his deafness isn’t always 
responsible for his laughable mistakes. Know} 
ing he was hard up, one of the committe) 
women whom he had been helping approached | 
him tactfully about a gift of money—only she 
hesitated to call it a gift or pay. She told him} 
that in view of his help the committee wanted | 
to give him an honorarium for his service. 

“Thanks,” said Jim gratefully, “but it wouldn' | 
be no use to me; I really couldn’t play it.” 


es 


A Doubtful Bargain.—Meeting his friend 
Jock, Donald inquired: “Well, Jock, I hear ye} 
got married; an’ what sort of a match did 
ye mak’?” 

“Weel, Donald, to tell ye the truth,” said 
Jock, slowly, “I didn’t do sae well as I e& 
pected.” Then he added, thoughtfully: “I dinns 
think she did either.” 
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